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; THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP i 
3 Presents the new London production of ; 
‘ LET’S MAKE AN OPERA! ‘ 
: THEATRE ROYAL, BATH _... ia 7 Nov. 21-26 : 
¢ THEATRE ROYAL, NORWICH . Nov. 28—Dec. 3 ¢ 
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ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN 


Sunday, November 20th at 3 p.m. 
WILFRID VAN WYCK LTD. announce 
Song Recital by 


VICTORIA 
DE LOS ANGELES 


(By arrangement with L. Leonidoff) 


ERNEST LUSH pianoforte | 
Tickets: 21/-, 15/-, 12/6, 10/-, 7/6 and 5/- M 


from ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL BOX OFFICE (WaATerloo 3191), usual 
Ticket Offices 


Postal applications for tickets must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope 








RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS ° DINNERS : SUPPERS 








53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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DON GIOVANNI Mozart 
Sung in Italian 

Donna Anna Suzanne Danco 

Donna Elvira Lisa della Casa 

Zerlina Hilde Gueden 

Don Ottavio Anton Dermota 

Don Giovanni Cesare Siepi 
Leporello Fernando Corena 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
conducted by Josef Krips 

LXT 5103-6 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO Mozart 

Sung in Italian 

Countess Almaviva Lisa della Casa 
Susanne Hilde Gueden 

Cherubino Suzanne Danco 

Count Almaviva Alfred Poell 

Figaro Cesare Siepi 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 

LXT 5088-91 


DIE ZAUBERFLOTE Mozart 

Sung in German 

The Queen of the Night Wilma Lipp 
Pamina Hilde Gueden 

Tamino Léopold Simoneau 

Sarastro Kurt Boehme 

Papageno Walter Berry 

The Speaker Paul Schoeffler 

The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and The Vienna State Opera Chorus 
conducted by Karl Béhm 

LXT 5085-7 


BORIS GODUNOV Mussorgsky 

Sung in Russian and recorded in Zagreb 
Boris Godunov Miro Changalovich 
Prince Shuisky Stepan Andrashevich 
Pimen Branko Pivnichki 

False Dmitri Miro Brajnik 

Marina Mnichek Melanie Bugarinovich 
Varlaam Zharko Tzveych 

with The Chorus and Orchestra of 
The National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 
LXT 5054-6 




















THE LIBERA DANIELIS OPERA SOCIETY 


presents at the 


ILFORD TOWN HALL, 
November 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 1955 


“LA TRAVIATA” (Verdi) 


In a new unabridged production which is supported by the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 
with 
Florence Eldridge Frederick James David Winnard John Jackson 
Full Orchestra conducted by : John Easther 
Production directed by: Libera Danielis 
Tickets: 6/- 4/6 3/6, reserved 2/6, unreserved 
Obtainable from Box Office, Town Hail, liford 











Royal Opera House Covent Garden 
The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 
presents 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA COMPANY 
Musical Director : Rafael Kubelik 
Repertory includes: 
TANNHAUSER 
New Production, Ist Performance November 21st. 
OTELLO (in Ita‘ian) LA TRAVIATA 
Revival! Ist Performance November 26th. 
CARMEN THE BARTERED BRIDE TURANDOT 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 
Revival Ist Performance December 20th. 


DER ROSENKAVALIER MADAM BUTTERFLY 


Revival Ist Performance besa ival Ist Performance 
October 29th. November 2nd. 
LA BOHEME THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 
Revival Ist Performance Revival Ist Performance 
December 2nd. December 8th. 

Full repertory and particulars from Box Office. N 
Box Office open from 10 a.m.—7.30 p.m. Covent Garden 1066 
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he Opera School TRAINING vor gi. 
OPERA STAGE 





Principals a 
JOAN CROSS C.8.E. 3 ANNE WooD Gesture : Mime ° Speech 
diets itinid Staf —_" Music and Acting Ensemble 
ilem Tausky : asil leman Opera Rehearsal 
Peter ae — Besch Study of Roles 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charibert St., London, N.W.8 
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JUST A FEW 
OF THE 


OPERAS 


Fidelio 

Puritani 

Norma 

Carmen 

Turn of the Screw 

Don Pasquale 

Elisir d’ Amour 

Lucia di Lammermoor 
Faust 

Hansel & Gretel 

| Pagliacci 

Cavalleria Rusticana 
Manon 

Boris Godunov 

Don Giovanni 
Marriage of Figaro 

Il Seraglio 

Magic Flute 

Belle Helene 

Orpheus in the Underworld 





Remember ! 


@ it costs as little as 1/- (approx.) per week 
each L/P borrowed. é 

@ Return of Post Changing Service—YOU 
say how often. 

@ Special arrangements for members in- 
terested in new issues. 

@ Our completely comprehensive catalogue 
is currently extended to include virtually 
every recommended L/P issued. 
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Tales of Hoffman 
Boheme 
Butterfly 

Manon Lescaut 
Tosca 

Barber of Seville 
Die Fledermaus 
Der Rosenkavalier 
Salome 

Aida 

Falstaff 

Force of Destiny 
Otello 

Rigoletto 
Traviata 
Trovatore 
Lohengrin 
Mastersingers 
Parsifal 

Tristan 

Der Freischutz 
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@ We can supply a brand new (guaranteed 
unplayed) factory fresh copy of any avail- 
able L/P to order. With each purchase 
goes a POST FREE change of Library 
records. 

@ Many of the LIBRARY COPIES are them- 
selves marked down for sale at most 
r ble secondhand prices. 

(Surely the ideal way to buy a “‘ used ”’ 
record is to hear it first !) 
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DON CARLO 


(DON CARLOS) Verdi 





Cast includes 
BORIS CHRISTOFF - TITO GOBBI - ANTONIETTA STELLA - ELENA N-COLAI 


ORCHESTRA and CHORUS of the OPERA HOUSE, ROME 
conducted by GABRIELE SANTINI (Recorded in the Opera House, Rome) 


ALP1289-92 (Four records in presentation box) 


* 


LA DAMNATION DE FAUST 


(BERLIOZ) 
with SUZANNE DANCO - DAVID POLER) - MARTIAL SINGHER - DONALD GRAMM 


The Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral Society 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


conducted by CHARLES MUNCH 


ALP1225-7 om 
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DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 


(MOZART) 
Cast includes 
WILHELM STRIENZ - HELGE ROSWAENGE - ERNA BERGER - TIANA LEMNITZ 
GERHARD HUSCH 
THE BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Favres Soloisten Vereinigung 
Conducted by SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Bart. 
The world famous recording of 1937-38 
ALP1273-5 
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LICIA ALBANESE 


with LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI and his Symphony Orchestra 
Tatiana’s Letter Scene - ““EUGENE ONEGIN’’—Tchaikovsky 


with eight Celli and Bass conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
Bachianas Brasileiras, No. 5—Villa-Lobos 
BLP1075 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


with Orchestra of the Opera House, Rome conducted by GIUSEPPE MORELLI 


Puccini—*La BOHEME” “La WALLY’ —Catalani 
Si. Mi chiamano Mimi; Donde lieta usci Ebben? Ne andro lontana 
Boito—** MEFISTOFELE” “ERNANI’— Verdi 
L’altra notte in fondo al mare Recit.: Sorta é la notte; 
Rossini—*LAa CENERENTOLA™ Aria: Ernani! Ernani, involami 


Nacqui all’ affano e al pianto; “OTELLO”— Verdi 
Non pit mesta accanto al fuoco Era pitt calmo?; 
c j Mascagni—*CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA™ Piangea cantando; 





Voi lo sapete, o mamma Ave Maria piena di grazia 
ALP1284 
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BLAGK BOX 


Listen . . . and the mad onrush of civilisation slows down... 
stops still. Close your eyes and the cares of your workaday world 
drift away. Such is the magic of the PYE BLACK BOX. In 
blissful repose you savour the full rich beauty of the orchestra, 
the sung and the spoken word . . . joining the artists themselves 
in that other world of music. An ordinary record played on the 
BLACK BOX becomes a thrilling musical experience. Don't 
deny it to yourself a moment longer. 
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Comment 


By the time these words appear in print, the 1955-56 season at Covent 
Gardert will be under way, and under happier auspices than for a long time 
past; for although there has been a marked improvement in the standard of 
many of the repertory performances during the last two seasons, the com- 
pany has lacked, since 1951, the guiding hand of a musical director. It has 
lacked that motivating spirit which can imbue it with a particular individu- 
ality of its own, and can weld it into an entity which is something more than 
merely a musical ensemble. We hope that in Rafael Kubelik, Covent 
Garden has found that guiding spirit. 

At a press conference shortly after his arrival here in September, Mr 
Kubelik made known his feelings about opera at Covent Garden. Since 
his views on what is perhaps the most important aspect of all concerning 
opera at Covent Garden, namely the language in which most of its perfor- 
mances should be sung, coincide with those held by this magazine since its 
inception nearly six years ago, it will do no harm to reiterate them once more, 

Mr Kubelik and OPERA both believe that as a general rule opera should 
be sung in the language of the audience. But as he pointed out, to have 
successful opera in English we need singers, and very good translations. 
Of the former we have quite a few, of the latter not very many. And to 
ensure a supply of good translations, we must really encourage our poets 
and playwrights to produce stylish, musical and singable translations. 

I know that now the postbag of the Editor of OPERA will be filled with 
letters from those people who cannot stand opera in English at any price, 
who are prepared to go to performances of opera in a language of which 
they do not understand a word, and who condemn out of hand all artists 
with British names, but accept most singers with foreign names as being at 
least twice as good as those who belong to Covent Garden’s permanent 
company. I think it as well to point out that this attitude to opera is one 
peculiar to this country. Who ever heard of a similar problem existing in 
Germany or Italy? Will the Scala audience expect to hear Troilus and 
Cressida sung in English next season? Or Wozzeck sung in German? wit 
Do audiences in Germany expect Aida and Tosca to be sung in Italian? Sta 
Of course they don’t! The approach to opera in those countries is rational; per 
the approach of our ‘opera in the original at any costs’ advocates, is rele 






















irrational, and, I would suggest, snobbish. I would seriously ask those of | 
people if they expect Covent Garden to produce The Bartered Bride in afte 
Czech and The Golden Cockerel in Russian? and 

In any case Covent Garden does give a number of performances in the V 
original language by international singers during the summer months; and the 
although, as Mr Kubelik said, these international singers who ‘come and Sta: 
go’ often have little idea of artistic co-operation, it is surely the duty of an 195: 
opera house of Covent Garden’s standard to let us hear from time to time that 
the great exponents of opera from abroad; the best possible way to do this ope! 
is probably by inviting complete foreign companies to appear here. Sicc 

Those summer performances, however, represent only a very small part plet« 
of the year’s total; and it is in the greater portion of the year’s work by the the | 
permanent company that we look to see Mr Kubelik’s gifts employed. be 


Welcome Mr Kubelik, we wish you well! H.D.R. 
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The New Vienna Opera 


by John Russell 


It is difficult for anyone who has not recently been to Vienna to imagine 
with what a passion of sympathetic excitement the re-opening of the 
Staatsoper has been awaited. This excitement is not confined to musical 
persons. (Indeed, the amount of purely musical speculation has been 
relatively small.) What concerns the Viennese is the Staatsoper as a symbol 
of national vitality. One of its directors once said to me that ‘the Opera, 
after all, is our visiting card’; and it is this visiting card, newly rubricked 
and finely engraved, which will be presented next month to foreign visitors. 

What must strike a historically-minded spectator is the difference between 
the climate of our own day and that of the 1850s and 60s, in which the 
Staatsoper, or, as it was then called, the Hofoper, was planned The note of 
1955 is one of enlightened conservatism, in which it is taken for granted 
that things wil: go on much as before; the outward appearagge of the 
opera-house, for example, is almost identical with the original plans of 
Siccardsburg and Van der Nill; and although the interior has been com- 
pletely redesigned and is, in fact, a marvel of technical foresight and address, 
the general conception remains that of a 19th century Grand Opera House. 
The administration, likewise, is to follow the model of the last fifty years. 
If there is a change in temper it is to be seen most notably in the brisk tempo 
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Work in progress on the stage of the new Staatsoper; the lighting and manipulation galleries | 
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which has been set, and kept, for the work of reconstruction. 

The Hofoper of 1869 was eclectic in style. So difficult was it, in fact, to 
discern any individual personality in its elevations that the Viennese 
despaired of the task and expressed their feelings in two rhyming couplets: 

Siccardsburg und van der Null, 
Die haben kanen rechten Stuhl, 
Ob Gotik oder Renaissans, 
Das ist den Herren allesans. 

But the theatre is one of those buildings which, like the Hotel Cecil and 
the Sacré Coeur, impose themselves in defiance of every principle of 
aesthetics; and, although its history is infinitely less distinguished than that 
of the Theater an der Wien, it is not surprising that popular feeling should 
have been all against the erection of an entirely new theatre in 20th century 
style. 

In contrast to the Theater an der Wien, where an incautious step will 
often lead the visitor straight out into the street, the Staatsoper is an 
enormous conglomeration of halls, vaults, cellars, passages, staircases, 
belvederes, lifts, and terraces in which there has. somehow been secreted 
a magic egg: the auditorium. (The auditorium occupies, I believe, less than 
ten per cent. of the total bulk of the building.) Display was an important 
function of the Grand Opera House, and the renovations have contrived 
to retain the original Babylonian scale of many parts of the theatre, while 
adapting their detail to our changed and relatively puny appetite for 
ostentation. The overpowering methods of the 1860s had made for an 
extravagance of design and decoration in which it was difficult for an 
individual lyrical talent to make any impression. Those, however, who 
examined the foyer closely could distinguish no fewer than fourteen 
illustrative paintings by Moritz von Schwind. These ‘scenes from favourite 
operas’ deserve attention not only for themselves (Moritz von Schwind had 
been a friend of Schubert, and his plain-spoken interpretations have con- 
siderable historic interest) but in respect of the choice of works: Freischiitz, 
Barbiere, Cherubini’s Water-Carrier, Boieldieu’s Dame Blanche, Marschner’s 
Hans Heiling, Spontini’s Vestale, Spohr’s Jessonda, Schubert’s Hdusliche 


_ Krieg, Gluck’s Armide, Figaro, Don Giovanni and Die Zauberfléte, Haydn’s 


Creation (the most surprising, perhaps), Fidelio, Les Huguenots and 
Dittersdorf’s Doktor und Apotheker. 

The list does not suggest any great unity of taste. It has elements of 
French grand opera, Italian buffo comedy, Viennese comedy-with-music, 
oratorio, and plain old opera seria. It is a list which has no centre, no 
general bias; it makes no sense at all. 

Somebody who would undoubtedly have protested against it, had he had 
wind of its composition, was Richard Wagner who published, during the 
building of the Hofoper, his famous pamphlet on the possible uses of the 
new theatre. ‘If,’ he wrote, ‘we view from outside the operations of the 
Imperial Opera-House we are faced with a piebald medley of the most 
diverse products from the most contrasted realms of style.’ And not only 
the repertory was at fault: ‘it would be impossible,’ he went on, ‘to name a 
single performance in which end and means have been in complete harmony.” 
Everywhere he saw ‘gross blunders in the production, an almost total want 
of balance in the dramatic action, and clumsy and senseless by-play on the 
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he restored foyer at the Staatsoper 


part of individuals... The Director ‘staked everything on the engagement 
of “‘stars’’.’ As a remedy for all this Wagner desiderated the emergence of a 
Kunsttyran with full powers; and it is one of the distinctions of the Wiener 
Staatsoper that it has known at least one of these—just as in earlier years 
the Theater an der Wien had such impassioned, if erratic directors as 
Palffy, Stranspfer and Poksvhy. 

The building was in full use for seventy-five years (1869-1944). With the 
exception of Richard Strauss, who from 1919 till 1924 was joint director 
with Fritz Schalk, no operatic composer of the very first rank was closely 
connected with it; but in many respects the theatre was to fulfil Wagner's 
intention that the nation’s first opera-house should ‘contribute to the 
ennobling of public taste through constantly good and correct performances 
of musical drama.’ Perhaps the most striking of its innovations was the 
newly-acknowledged importance of the conductor: for whereas the playbills 
for the opening performance in 1869 do not so much as give the conductor's 
name, it slowly became an axiom of operatic production that the conductor 
was, on the contrary, the most important person in the theatre. Mahler is 
often supposed to have been the first person to establish this beyond question, 
but I fancy that it is to Ritter von Herbeck, who directed the theatre from 
1870 to 1875, that much of the credit should go. It was during von Herbeck’s 
period that the Hofoper began, too, to assume its present character: that 
of a primarily antiquarian institution, remarkable more for its superlative 
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representation of the great works of the past than for any tendency to forage 

and adventure. The importance of the conductor is due, after all, to several 
new factors: a general raising of intentions, so that unity of ensemble and a 
decent balance of style become indispensable; a new richness and complica- 
tion in the use of the orchestra, which can no longer be allowed to potter 
along beneath the singers, very much on its own; and, most important of 
all, that lapse of time by which work after work passes into history and out 
of current style and has therefore to be reconstituted by some person of 
superior judgment and commanding technical powers. Style has to be 
re-created—once in a generation, in the case of some composers; and the 
Vienna State Opera has been lucky to have, in Ritter von Herbeck, Gustav 
Mahler, Felix Weingartner, Franz Schalk, Richard Strauss, Clemens Krauss 
and Wilhelm Furtwangler a series of inspired re-creators which no theatre 
in the world can be said to have equalled. One of the functions of an opera 
house is, of course, the performance of new works; and in this respect 
the Wiener Staatsoper has never been to the fore. Viennese taste is in- 
ordinately conservative; and to this there is added the fact that production 
costs are now so heavy, and considerations of prestige so predominant, that 
there can be no question of a heroic policy in such matters. The Staatsoper 
policy is to produce known works as well as is humanly possible; and to 
this end the new theatre is ideally suited. 

It is small—barely 200 seats—and Professor Boltenstern’s interior decora- 
tions, though simpler than would have been thought fitting a hundred years 
ago, retain the traditional red and gold of Imperial times. The worn little 
staircase, trodden by Mahler, Strauss and Furtwangler on their way to the 
offices of the Direction, has also been re-incorporated. The real novelties 
are to be found in the working of the stage and of the orchestral pit, which 
can be raised and lowered at will, and in the provision for rehearsals. There 
will be none of that unseemly squabbling for the use of the stage which is a 
feature of normal operatic life. Every production can be prepared in the 
minutest detail in rehearsal rooms which reproduce the features of the main 
stage. The orchestra likewise has its own full-rehearsal room, and in the pit 
itself every seat has, I am assured, been designed individually. A front, a 
back, and a side-stage, together with a stage that not only revolves but folds 
together for removal, provide for every conceivable form of rapid and 
commodious presentation. The problems of trucking, which form a quietly 
ruinous item in the accounts of many other theatres, will here be largely 
avoided by a system of underground tunnels along which scenery and cos- 
tumes can be transported to and from their store-house in the Hanuschgasse. 
The heating will be provided from boilers five hundred yards distant in the 
Neue Hof burg; in the front-stage alone there are six platforms, each eighteen 
yards by three, which can be raised and lowered at will; the total depth of the 
Stage is over 50 yards, and the cyclorama is over 75 feet high. 

The visitor to the Staatsoper is dizzied by these prodigies of technical 
ingenuity. (Should he gasp for breath, he is assured that fresh air from the 
Burggarten will be pumped into the theatre). It is difficult to imagine any 
Stage-work, whether old or new, lavish or intimate, that could not be per- 
formed to advantage in so marvellous a building; and above all the audi- 
torium is not too large to permit of that rounded and palpable humanity 
which is the secret of Viennese operatic presentation. A glance will tell, and 
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Leutner 


Floor plan on dress-circle level 


so will a whisper. 

The question of who is to glance, and what they will whisper, is one that 
will not arise in its full urgency for some time. The curiosity of the new 
building and its prodigious scenic possibilities can be counted on to hold the 
public’s interest for several years; nor will there be any lack of enlightened 
visitors to Vienna. For it is indisputable that singers and orchestra do sound 
differently in Vienna; and the true amateur of Viennese performance will take 
in his stride the extreme inequalities and almost-maniacal fluctuations of 
achievement which are a necessary part of Viennese experience. These 
fluctuations are not always for the worse: people often do better than would 
seem possible. There is a margin of chance, an undefined area within which 
a performance may suddenly take fire; and although this sometimes makes 
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New structure for the tiers of boxes and the balconies with view of the new 
stage 

for precarious listening it is very welcome to those who resent the tyranny 
of the gramophone-rating. Max Lorenz’s Tristan, for example, might no 
longer find favour with the Beckmessers of LP; but to see him, with his 
arresting Hans-von-Marées-like make-up, and to hear with what subtlety 
he can still compose the tone-portrait of Tristan, is to realize that the Scandi- 
navian athletes may not have it all their own way, and that there may be 
things which, in the theatre, count for more than a flood-tide of reliable tone. 
The Staatsoper has always had singers who can act with the voice, with no 
plebeian insistence on mere plausibility of looks; it is not one of those theatres 
where fashionable décor and ingenious production distract the audience from 
the perils of actually listening to what is going on. There can be no doubt 
that this tradition will continue, and that the singers will emerge victorious 
over the stage machinery. 

The problem remains: what operas are to be given? Since the theatre was 
first opened in 1869 the regular repertory has of course been greatly enriched: 
the period 1869-1914 could in fact be said to provide nearly all the most 
popular works (Mozart and Fidelio excepted) in the repertory. The list has, 
however, remained stagnant for a considerable time, and it is now essentially 
a late 19th-century list. The Viennese public is not alert and curious for new 
experience; and the suggested repertory which Richard Strauss drew up for 
Dr Kari BOhm in April 1945 is, if anything, over-optimistic in tone. (Begin- 
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ning with a solid foundation of seventeen operas by himself, Strauss chose 
five works by Gluck, three by Weber, Benvenuto Cellini and Les Troyens, 
Carmen, Falstaff, Aida, Boccanegra, . . . and went on to find room for Schubert 
and Cherubini while leaving Rossini, Puccini, and even Verdi’s Otello to Graz 
and Klagenfurt). 

Such a lag in taste has its compensations. It means, for instance, that in its 
re-creation of familiar works the Staatsoper often achieves a voluptuous 
overglow, a saturation of long experience, which more adventurous companies 
cannot rival. There is, after all, literally no limit to the possibilities of Die 
Meistersinger. The danger implicit in the present situation of the Staatsoper 
seems to me to be rather that the official element in its make-up may become 
so predominant as to make it difficult to take salutary risks. A private or 
near-private theatre can adventure freely: but the greater the responsibility of 
a subsidised theatre towards the State (and the Treasury) the less flexible and, 
in a word, the less heroic its policy can be. But a theatre cannot be a museum. 
Antiquarianism, however enlightened, is only one part of its duties. When 
Clemens Krauss was director of the Staatsoper he conceived the idea of a 
small thédtre d’essai in which new or rare or patently unpopular works could 
be given simply and inexpensively. This idea is more than ever necessary, 
now that the main theatre has, in style and bearing, the quality of a national 
monument. Opera is, and has always been, a flexible, saltatory, unpredictable 
affair; the seeming stability of the period 1869-1914 (a period, after all, on 
which every opera-house in the world is now living) is altogether exceptional. 
Opera, like music itself, is taking a turn of which none can foresee the 
consequences; but it is at least possible that fifty years from now our ideas of 
stagecraft, and of operatic construction, will seem rigid and unreal to our 
successors, just as, musically speaking, a work like Troilus and Cressida will 
appear ridiculous and insincere. The Wiener Staatsoper, as a theatre, is 
perfectly equipped to ride out any such turns of taste and intention. There is 
in fact no reason why it should not, in the year 2000, be what it was under 
Mahler: the world’s first opera-house. But there must be room to manoeuvre; 
it must be possible for new styles to evolve; if the avant-garde cannot be heard 
in Vienna, there will be a gradual re-shifting of prestige in favour of cities like 
Hamburg and Munich. (It can, paradoxically, be dangerous to give opera too 
prominent a place in national life.) The example of the spoken theatre is 
significant, in this respect; for the most-admired companies at this moment are 
not those of the official houses, the Old Vic or the Comédie Frangaise, but 
those of the Piccolo Teatro in Milan and the Théatre National Populaire in 
Paris, both of which have got clean away from 19th-century practice. 

In welcoming, therefore, the re-opening of this magnificent theatre, one 
must hope that it will become, in time, as famous for successful experiment as 
for the re-creation of accepted masterworks, and that to whatsoever is most 
original, in the productions of the next fifty years, will be added the bloom, 
the lustre, the incomparable humanity of Viennese style. 

EE, 

Pilar Lorengar, whose picture appears on our cover, is coming to Covent 
Garden this month to sing Violetta in La Traviata. She was born in Spain 
twenty-three years ago, and besides singing in her own country, has been 
heard at Aix-en-Provence as Cherubino, and in Brussels, at the Théatre de 
la Monnaie, as Violetta. 
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The Paris Version 


of ‘Tannhauser’ 
by Edward Downes 


In September 1839 Wagner arrived in Paris from Riga ‘with little money 
but with the highest hopes.” He was twenty-six years old and confidently 
believed that a successful presentation of his almost-completed Rienzi in 
Paris would compel the German theatres to take notice of him, since in 
those days Germany followed the lead of Paris in things operatic as blindly 
as does present-day England in the matter of ladies’ fashions. 

In the event he was disillusioned and disappointed as he was to be later 
in almost everything he had to do with Paris. He suffered two and a half 
years of the most heart-breaking penury, including a spell in a debtor’s 
prison, until, in April 1842, he left for Dresden where his Rienzi had been 
accepted for presentation at the newly built theatre. This time of misery, 
during which, in order to exist, he was reduced to doing such hack work as 
arranging Donizetti's La Favorita as a duet for two cornets, saw the com- 
pletion of Rienzi (1840), the composition of The Flying Dutchman in seven 
weeks (1841) and the first interest in the subject of Tannhauser and the 
Singing Contest on the Wartburg. He had known of these subjects separ- 
ately since his youth through the works of Tieck and E. T. A. Hoffmann 
and he certainly knew of the ‘German mythology’ of the Brothers Grimm 
(1816) in which Tannhauser, Horselberg (Venusberg) and the Wartburg 
Singing Contest all appear (but in quite unconnected stories). 

Wagner came to see that a synthesis of these legends could not only make 
an ideal operatic subject but could convey through dramatic form what he 
regarded as the essential German spirit. 

Having found, when he arrived at Dresden, that the date of the Rienzi 
production had been pushed back until the autumn, he decided to take a 
short holiday in the Bohemian mountains. He spent most of his time 
alone and completed the plan and scenario of a three act opera called 
Venusberg. To this time belong also the first musical themes—the Venus- 
berg motiv, the Pilgrim motiv, the end of Act I and the prelude to Act III. 

In October 1842 Rienzi was produced in Dresden with enormous success 
and shortly afterwards Wagner was appointed ‘Royal Kapellmeister for life.’ 
While such an appointment, which put the whole resources of one of the 
leading theatres in Germany at his command (to say nothing of a regular 
salary!) must have seemed like a gift from heaven, it certainly occupied 
most of his time and gave him small opportunity to think about new com- 
positions. The score of Tannhduser was completed in April 1845. The 
name had been changed from Venusberg when the publisher Meser (fore- 
runner of Fiirstner) pointed out that an opera with a name like “The Mount 
of Venus’ was fair game for the ribald wits of the day. The Dresden 
management were quite confident that Tannhduser could repeat the success 
of Rienzi and went to the expense of ordering specially designed scenery 
from Paris. (The second act scenery did not arrive until the second perfor- 
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mance and so the Hall of Song was first performed in an old Oberon set.) 
With the first performance planned for the autumn Wagner went away for 
a short rest. During this holiday, and within three months of completing 
Tannhduser, this irrepressible creator had worked out the sketch of Lohengrin 
and made a scenario for Meistersinger. 

The first performance of Tannhduser on October 19, 1845 was not the 
success that had been expected. The famous Schréder-Devrient was far 
from ideally suited physically to the role of Venus, Johanna Wagner, the 
composer’s niece, was only nineteen years old and was clearly very inex- 
perienced for such a role as Elisabeth, while Tichatschek, though vocally 
ideal and overflowing with good will, was quite unable to grasp the psycho- 
logical and dramatic implications of the character of Tannhiauser himself. 
The singers as a whole were slow in realizing that this music could not be 
sung in the same style that they had been using for years in the old 
Italian operas; i.e. everything that was not clearly a set aria was assumed 
to be recitative, something to be gabbled through as quickly as possible. 
No wonder many of the audience were asleep during the second act. 

In the last act Venus did not actually appear, but was ‘suggested’ by 
means of a rosy light, as a figment in Tannhduser’s mind. Also Elisabeth’s 
death was not announced by Wolfram but merely suggested by the tolling 
of a distant bell and the flickering of torches far up on the Wartburg. This 
was too much for the power of imagination of the already bewildered 
audience. The end of the opera as we know it now, with Venus appearing 
in person and Elisabeth’s body being carried in on a bier was not given 
until nearly two years later in August 1847. 

The second performance was delayed because Tichatschek had a bad 
throat and malicious gossip was spread around that Wagner was writing 
music that ruined voices. The critics were almost unanimous in con- 
demning Tannhduser and the second performance (by which time the new 
Hall of Song scenery had arrived) was played to a very small audience. It 
was however a very enthusiastic one and the third, fourth and subsequent 
performances played to full houses. It could now be called a success. 
Wagner knew however that the public as a whole was applauding only his 
music—in so far as it approximated to what they had been used to. They 
had little conception or appreciation of the dramatic (and more important) 
aspect of what he was trying to convey. For him the crux of the problem 
lay in the first scene, in the Venusberg. The expensive French scenery 
seemed rrore like Versailles than the H6rselterg, and the music (to say 
nothing of the ballet and stage effects) had been quite inadequate to con- 
vey anything frenzied, voluptuous or attractive enough to justify the 
subsequent dénouement. The conflict in Tannhaduser as Wagner saw it 
was not simply between the sacred and profane loves of Elisabeth and 
Venus—which is how it must have appeared to the Dresden audiences; but 
something more complicated and subtle. It lies, as Wieland Wagner has 
recently said, in the idea of Man seeking a return to the original unity 
between God and mankind. He tries to find salvation first in absolute 
physical ecstasy (Venus) and then in absolute asceticism (Rome). Instead 
of redemption he receives the curse of both worlds. It is only through a 
pure, humon love (Elisabeth) that salvation is to be found. The presentation 
of Elisabeth, dramatically and musically speaking, was not a great problem, 
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The Venusberg scene at Bayreuth in the 1890's 


but an adequate presentation of Venus and her delights was something 
which in 1845 was beyond Wagner's power. 

During the next few years Wagner became increasingly involved in 
revolutionary politics and in 1849 was compelled to fly from Dresden after 
taking part in an abortive uprising. He took refuge in Switzerland and, 
as he was banned from returning to Germany, he had to depend on such 
friends as Liszt, (who conducted the first performance of Lohengrin in 
Weimar in 1850) for the furtherance of his interests in his homeland. During 
the next ten years of exile he wrote Rheingold, Walkiire, Siegfried Acts | and 
II and Tristan. At last, with no prospect of a performance of any of these 
works in view, or of the ban on his return to Germany being raised, he 
decided once more to attack Paris. If he could get a performance of Tristan 
there, the German theatres might be persuaded to produce the Ring. He 
planned to pave the way with three concerts of his own works to be given 
in January and February 1860. The French press had been well bribed by 
Meyerbeer and immediately displayed an implacable hostility towards 
Wagner and anyone who befriended him. The concerts, which contained 
excerpts from The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, and the Tristan 
prelude, were an immense success with the public (except for the Tristan 
which completely puzzled them) and in spite of the Press campaign, created 
enormous interest in Paris. The plan for the Tristan production came to 
nothing however, and Wagner was beginning to despair, when, in March, 
out of the blue, came an imperial command from the Emperor Napoleon 
III that Tannhduser was to be produced at the Opéra. 

One of Wagner’s most influential patrons was the Princess Pauline 
Metternich (a granddaughter of the great Metternich). She was the wife of 
the Austrian ambassador in Paris and a great favourite of the Empress, 
She was famous for her ugliness, her wild living and her dirty stories. 
Undoubtedly her influence with the Empress and the desire of Napoleon 
to ingratiate himself with the foreign diplomats in Paris (many of whom 
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The valley of the Wartburg at Bayreuth in the 1890's 
Below: the same scene as it will be seen in the new Covent_Garden production; 
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were Wagner's patrons) were the most important factors in the choice of 
Wagner as the recipient of the imperial command. 

Wagner was given carte blanche as to the number of rehearsals, choice 
of singers, etc., and needless to say, he made full use of such a concession. 
Before Tannhduser was eventually performed on March 13, 1861 there had 
been 163 rehearsals of one sort or anether. Adolphe Sax was called in 
with his saxophones to supplement the stage horns as there were not enough 
horn players available for Wagner's requirements. There was no date fixed 
for performance—this would take place only when Wagner thought it was 
ready. Albert Niemann was engaged on a nine month contract at 6,000 
francs a month to sing Tannhauser. He was a giant in size, voice, stupidity, 
and, as it turned out, in malevolence towards Wagner. He had spent the 
three weeks immediately prior to going to Paris in prison for assaulting the 
conductor during an interval of Lohengrin. 

Wagner saw in these performances an opportunity to rewrite the Venus- 
berg scene. He was confident that now, after having written Tristan and 
Walkiire, he could adequately convey the ecstasy of the Venusberg, and so, 
for the first time, give the right dramatic emphasis and balance to the work. 
He also had in mind the immense choreographic and scenic possibilities of 
the Paris Opéra—possibilities that had been inconceivable in Dresden or 
indeed anywhere in Germany. He extended and greatly intensified the 
Bacchanale and developed the duet between Venus and Tannhauser with all 
the resources he had discovered in Tristan. As the performance was to be 
in French the newly extended scene was composed to a French text which 
caused some difficulty when it had to be translated back into German for 
subsequent performances elsewhere. Wagner took the opportunity of 
making minor alterations here and there, apart from the Venusberg scene. 
These are mostly matters of instrumentation (as at the end of the opera) or 
the insertion of a few bars (as in the Shepherd Boy’s song). One important 
change which is unfortunately not included in the new Bayreuth version is 
the extension of the violin passage at the end of Act II before Tannhauser 
cries ‘Nach Rom.” In the old version there were two bars of the tamest and 
most conventional passage work while in the new version, with the third 
act of Walkiire in mind, this is extended to six bars, expressing the wild 
tortured agony of Tannhauser. Walther’s song in Act II was cut in Paris 
because the tenor could not sing it properly and a few bars of new music 
had to be composed to seal the gap. However Biilow hints that there was 
also some dramatic purpose in Wagner’s mind in cutting this. The so- 
called Paris version of the overture, that is the joining of the new bacchanale 
on to the truncated overture, was in fact not performed until 1865, in Vienna. 
In the Paris performance the overture was played complete—then a new 
start was made, after applause, with the Bacchanale. 

The story of the fiasco of the three performances in March 1861 is too 
well known to be repeated here. It is probably the most glaring example 
of the combination of philistinism, small-minded jealousy and organized 
antagonism towards one artist in the whole history of music. 

A few days before he died in Venice, Wagner listened to some of the 
first act of Tannhduser, played on the piano. He said ‘I still owe the world 
Tannhduser.’ It is still with us and probably has more meaning for us today 
than it had for Wagner’s contemporaries. 
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Success in Opera: 2 
by Erwin Stein 


Fidelio is perhaps the strangest case among successful operas of long 
standing—not only because of its initial failure. Everybody knows that the 
premiére, in 1805, took place under the most unfavourable circumstances in 
a city occupied by the enemy, from which Beethoven's aristocratic patrons 
had fled. The failure was perhaps a stroke of luck; had the opera not been 
rewritten, it would not have attained its present, more concise and vastly 
improved, form; and we may doubt whether the original version could have 
survived for 150 years. The strange case with Fidelio is, that it seems to lack 
stylistic unity but is, nevertheless, one of the best and most successful operas 
in the repertory. Style is not a prerequisite of a work of art, but a resultant 
of its features, and undeniably Fidelio has a style of its own. It is the peculiar 
way in which features of Beethoven's operatic style are balanced—or not 
balanced—which we feel as flaws. Most of the music is of the highest order. 
True to operatic rules, conflicts between the principal characters are displayed 
with the most intense emotional expression. That the opera begins on a lower 
level, in the servants’ quarters as it were, conforms to theatrical practice. 
But the first scene is too explicit, and the music too elaborate, for serving as 
dramatic exposition. The affairs of Jaquino and Marcellina are given a wider 
scope than the listener’s interest warrants. If the singer of Leonore is a stage 
personality of distinction, her entry should suffice to change the dramatic 
atmosphere and prepare the scene for the opera’s first important number, 
the canon quartet. Rocco’s song, on the other hand, is a plunge back to the 
lower musical level, and, to my mind, disturbing, because it is not relevant to 
the drama. Nor does the song contribute to Rocco’s characterization, who is 
sufficiently described by his position on the one hand, and by his actions on 
the other. In the rest of the opera the succession of pieces is well balanced 
and dramatically most effective. Sometimes, however, even within some of 
the finest numbers, the music drops from its height into conventional repeats, 
which are adequate to Mozart's style, but less convincing in Beethoven's. 

The story is melodramatic, but this is no fault with opera. The libretto, 
while as a whole well constructed, suffers from the weakness of the second 
plot with the planned marriage of Fidelio and Marcellina. However, im- 
perfections of this kind count little in comparison with the epic that the 
music tells. The characters are human beings in trying circumstances, who 
express themselves with unashamed directness. Dramatic situations are 
reflected in many beautiful ensembles. _ If Fidelio is not the ideal of a singers’ 
opera, Leonore’s aria at least is a test piece for a dramatic soprano. Her 
recitative after the sinister duet of Pizarro and Rocco is one of the opera's 
great dramatic moments—significantly, no dialogue is spoken between the 
two numbers. There is quarrel and peace, fight and jubilation. And there is, 
of course, plenty of melody. 

Sensitive production can improve the opera’s consistency, but any attempt 
at stylization is contrary to its spirit. Beethoven's expression is too realistic 
for that. Production should visually interpret the music, directed by its 
character and form, and not trespass against either. The unrestricted flights 
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of imagination in which producers indulge is growing a menace. It is not 

experiments that are objectionable, but the tendency of converting production 
into the chief attraction of opera. Unluckily we have few great opera 
conductors, but too many good producers with more inventiveness than 
discernment. 

Among comic operas, Cosi fan tutte, Die Meistersinger, and Der Corre- 
gidor are good examples for demonstrating causes of both success and 
failure. Cosi had a chequered career, if for other reasons than Fidelio. We 
are not told whether the premiére was a success or failure. The success was 
certainly not as great as that of Die Zauberfléte and Don Giovanni, which 
marked an epoch, or of Figaro, which quickly gained popularity. Cosi was 
rarely performed during the 19th century and became a repertory opera only 
in our time. The fault can hardly have been with the music. The overture 
is not as good, and there are not as many popular tunes as in Mozart’s longer 
established masterpieces, but the opera abounds in melody and the music is 
throughout as much to the point as in the other operas. I think there is little 
doubt that the lightheartedness of the story prevented the opera’s popularity. 
The liberal age of the last century was too moralistic to accept Cosi, 
because the story contradicted the prevailing ideas about love and fidelity. 
Restoration comedy, I suppose, was as little liked. Whether our attitude has 
changed because the age is more immoral, or only more honest, I would not 
dare to conjecture. Anyhow, the case of Cosi proves that success in opera 
does not only depend upon the qualities of music and libretto, but also upon 
the capacity of the audience to appreciate both. Surely, Mozart took 
Pamina and Susanna more seriously than Fiordiligi, but he would not have 
given her as beautiful music to sing as he did, if he had not liked her and 
understood her qualms and her frailty. 

Whether an opera is comic or serious, conditions of success are essentially 
the same. The unity of musical and dramatic elements is perfect in Cosi. 
Though the plot is very slight, the music lifts the characters to a higher plane 
of emotion, and even of morale. Cosi is a singers’ opera and includes some 
of the finest arias and ensembles Mozart has written. And it is not only the 
sheer beauty of the music which the audience enjoys. The story is a good 
joke. Alfonso pulls the wires, not for puppets, but for a couple of lovers 
who feelingly react to the situations into which they are drawn. 

Among comic operas there is hardly a greater contrast imaginable than that 
between Cosi fan tutte and Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg—already the 
circumstantial title suggests importance. The story, no doubt, pleased 
audiences of the last century better than Cosi. Everything is neatly pigeon- 
holed, with the characters divided into great and small personages, nice and 
nasty people. There do not remain unresolved ambiguities as in Cosi. It is 
an opera with a moral, or rather with several morals, which are more 
palatable than ‘cosi fan tutte.” Die Meistersinger exalts the artist in the 
persons of the old Hans Sachs and the young modernist Walther von Stolzing, 
in both of whom Wagner has portrayed himself. Wagner has clothed his 
ideas in a romantic story, which is neat and straightforward. The libretto is 

excellently shaped, the language full of epigrammatic wisdom and witticisms. 

We experience from the stage a great variety of human thought, sentiments, 
and resentments; in no other of his operas has Wagner introduced as many 
distinctly drawn characters. Sachs and Beckmesser, Walther and Eva, 
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David and Magdalena are fascinating figures, and even Pogner and Kothner: 
represent clear cut types. The ensembles of the masters are so designed, that 
each of the men emerges as a little personality, while the group of apprentices 
and the choruses of artisans and other citizens add to the diversity of: 
charaéterization. And there is ample opportunity for music of a formal 
nature, from the opening chorale, the board meeting of the masters, the 
struggles of minds and fists, the ‘christening’ of Walther’s new tune, up to 
the festivities of the last scene. Indeed, Wagner knew the requisites o 
the stage. 

It is in the nature of comic opera that the plot provides for many surprising 
situations, happy or embarrassing for some of the characters. Die Meist 
singer abounds in such incidents, and the most exhilarating one occ 
before and during Beckmesser’s unlucky serenade, while Sachs is poking fun 
at him and the impatient young couple in hiding has to bide its time. 
most moving situation of the opera arises in the last act when Eva, standing 
between Sachs and Walther, does not know which way to turn. The passion 
ate outburst of her song is delightful. But the subsequent famous quintet, 
is somehow an anticlimax. 

Wagner’s melodic invention is in Die Meistersinger at its happiest, though 
there are not many tunes of the whistling type. Singing is the very subject o 
the opera and, according to the singing characters, we hear a great variety of 
melodies, catches as well as more sophisticated songs. The music teems with 
felicities, especially in Sachs’s epigrammatic witticisms and his retorts to 
Beckmesser’s malice. Die Meistersinger is a very long opera, but its duration 
does not deter the audience—there is sufficient excitement and diversion. 

Often Wagner continues for a long stretch with a single melodic pattern. | The Apo 
His great skill avoids the danger of monotony, but later composers who 
employed the same method were less successful with it. Hugo Wolf’s opera 
Der Corregidor is an example, and its history one of frustration and failure. 

His very acceptance of an amateurish libretto gives a measure of the com- 
poser’s inexperience. Alarcon’s novel ‘The Three-Cornered-Hat’ is a good 
story on which several operas have been based—but only Falla’s ballet has 
been successful. As adapted for Wolf’s opera, the plot is too threadbare and 
would have needed considerable elaboration. Too little happens on the 
















stage; and the disguises—comic opera’s stock-in-trade—of the Corregidor 4 
and the Miller are too little exploited; and the scenario is clumsily extended. It 
The characters are not worked out, the verse is square, the language verbose P 
and the words are stilted. Wolf did not succeed in transforming the puppets Ww 
of the libretto into human beings. There are a few lovely songs and lyrical re 
passages, but in dramatic respect the music remains unexciting. Wolf would TC 
have been capable of writing a nice Singspiel—between the lyrical numbers ML 
the music carries on, not at the spur of the dramatic moment, but according | = 
to a misunderstood Wagner recipe. Even on the rare occasions where the “ 
situation is truly dramatic, Wolf did not grasp the opportunity for writing pe 
lyrical pieces on a large scale. And the vocal ensembles are among the S: 


weakest sections of the opera. Through all these faults shines, nevertheless, it 
the distinguished personality of the composer and makes the work interesting 
and, occasionally, even fascinating to lovers of Wolf’s songs. But this does 
not suffice to replace its lack of operatic qualities. by 
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the Apollo-Saal Foyer in the new Deutsche Staatsoper 


The New Berlin Staatsoper 


by Horst Koegler 


The reconstructed Deutsche Staatsoper in East Berlin opened on September 
4with Die Meistersinger. Ata cost of £3 million, the theatre was rebuilt on 
its original site in Unter den Linden, formerly the finest boulevard in the 
Prussian capital. The plans of Knobelsdorff, the architect when the house 
was built for Frederick the Great two hundred years ago, were followed in the 
reconstruction. Classical elements dominate the architectural style, and 
rococo touches give an animating, but never disturbing, sense of contrast. 
When the facade is floodlit at night, its grandeur triumphs over the surround- 
ing ruins that still remain from the war. 

The building is captivating from the moment one enters it. Broad stair- 
ways descend to the basement, where there are large cloakrooms and a 
cafetaria. Another stairway leads up to a sumptuous foyer called the Apollo- 
Saal, whose double Corinthian columns and tasteful rococo ornaments make 
it an ideal setting for chamber music. As one moves through the corridors 
and up other stairs, one is impressed by the marvellous use of colour, pro- 
gressing from darker to lighter tones—in preparation for the climax provided 
by the auditorium, with its cream walls, brown-red silk tapestries, upholstery 
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and curtain, gold ornaments, and crystal chandelier. 

In place of the former four tiers filled with boxes there are now only three 
boxes—a single rather small one in the Grand Tier and two at the proscenium. 
This alteration has provided good sight-lines from all the 1,509 seats. In 
spite of its large size, the house gives a sense of intimacy. The perfect harmony 
of its proportions makes every member of the audience feel that he is in the 
centre of things. 

The acoustics appear to be splendid; but it is too early to reach a definite 
opinion, since not all the conductors have yet established the right relationship 
to their new surroundings. In the opening Meistersinger the new General- 
musikdirektor, Franz Konwitschny, made the music far louder than was 
necessary or desirable. 

The stage measures 85 by 75 feet (with backstage space 38 by 73 feet). 
There are a revolving stage and other modern technical and lighting facilities. 
It is claimed that complicated scene-changes can be made very quickly, 
though the long waits between scenes in Don Giovanni did not bear out this 
claim. The floor of the orchestra pit can be raised or lowered for Mozart or 
Wagner, or for concert performances. There are cubicles for radio and 
television engineers. Space has been gained for commodious dressing-rooms 
by locating in another building (connected with the opera house by a tunnel) 
the offices, rehearsal rooms, workshops, storerooms, and all other facilities 
not directly involved in the actual performances. All in all, the new Staat- 
soper seems to be a perfect opera house, and Berlin is entitled to be very 
proud of it. 

The inauguration—a gala event in the grand manner—was attended by 
many political and cultural dignitaries from East Germany, delegations from 
Eastern countries, and guests from West Berlin, Western Germany, and other 
Western nations. Although it was truly an international occasion, the 
political tone was unmistakable, since all the speakers heavily emphasized the 
importance of the occasion for ‘all Germany.” 

Up to the time of this report there have been three premiéres—Meister- 
singer, Iphigénie en Aulide and Don Giovanni. Fidelio, Eugene Onegin, the 
ballet Gayaneh (Khatchaturian) and Wozzeck are scheduled for the near 
future. Works to be given later in the season are Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail, Cosi fan tutte, Tristan und Isolde, Die Walkiire, Il Trovatore, Aida, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, Jenufa, Arabella, and a second ballet. 
All except Arabella, Jenufa and the two Mozart operas are new productions. 

The permanent roster of singers includes Gertrud Grob-Prandl, Margarete 
Klose, Tiana Lemnitz, Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, Josef Herrmann, Heinrich 
Pflanzl, Gerhard Stolze, Giinther Treptow, Gerhard Unger and Erich Witte. 
The following are ‘resident guests’: Clara Ebers, Theo Adam, Rudolf Gonszar, 
Max Lorenz, Helmut Melchert, Helge Roswaenge and Karl Schmitt-Walter. 
Max Burghardt is Intendant; Konwitschny, general musical director; Hans 
Loéwlein, Staatskapellmeister; Karl Schmidt, choral conductor; Erich- 
Alexander Winds, chief producer; Carl-Heinrich Kreith, producer; Werner 
Otto, Dramaturg; and Lilo Praski-Gruber, ballet-mistress. Guests during 
the season will include Johannes Schiiler, Hanover conductor; Heinz Arnold, 
Munich producer; Heinz Pfeiffenberger, freelance Berlin designer; Gerd 
Richter, Stuttgart designer; and Ludwig Sievert, Munich designer. 

The opening Meistersinger—conducted by Konwitschny, produced by 
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Act Ill, Scene 2 of *Die Meistersinger’ on the opening night 






by 
m Burghardt, and designed by Sievert—was a rather folksy and chauvinistic 
er affair. It compared unfavourably with the other two post-war Berlin 
ne productions, at the old Staatsoper and the Stadtische Oper, both of which were 
he more modern in conception and less pompous musically. Herrmann’s Sachs, 
however, was a mature study, much more comprehensive in both vocal and 
r histrionic range than his performance used to be. It did, however, lack 
he warm-hearted humour, and his repeated broad laughter was a bit distressing. 
ar The discovery of this performance was Theo Adam, as Pogner. Still in 
m his twenties, this good-looking Dresden singer displayed one of the most 
a, beautiful bass voices Berlin has heard for some time, and sang with a clear 
t, understanding of style. There is certainly no better German David than 
S. Unger, who bestowed remarkable variety of vocal inflection upon his recital 
te | of the modes. Pflanzl tended to undersing the role of Beckmesser. Witte, 
‘ho in a dreadful blond wig, was a youthful Stolzing, but his singing was nasal. 
e. Neither Ruth Keplinger’s Eva nor Anneliese Miiller’s Magdalene was any- 
r, thing to get excited about. The chorus sang with faultless attack and intona- 
c oa tion. The second cast (as far as possible there will be double casts for all | 
ns | new productions) included Gonszar (Sachs), Gerhard Frei (Pogner), Sebas- 
h- tian Feiersinger (Stolzing), Sigrid Ekkehard (Eva) and Elisabeth Aldor 
or (Magdalene). 
g Iphigénie en Aulide was in many respects a more satisfying production. 
d. The overall conception was really modern, and it was harmoniously realiz2d 
d by the conductor, Léwlein, the producer, Kreith, and the designer, Hainer 
Hill. Only the choreography failed to contribute properly. A wide semi- 
yy circle of black steps was placed in front of a backcloth on which were painted 
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stylized ships in the manner of Greek terra-cotta. The simple nobility and 
dignity of the production evoked splendidly the sober greatness of Gluck’s 
score. Léwlein conducted with a rare sense of style, giving astonishing life 
to every phrase. 

Ebers’s singing was cultivated, but lacking in substance. Klose was an 
imposing Clytemnestra, despite difficulty with her coloratura. Gerhard 
Niese lacked the vocal weight for the part of Agamemnon, but his reliability 
and accuracy were preferable to the careless, if tonally more beautiful, 
singing of Melchert as Achilles. Ingeborg Wenglor was a lovely Artemis, 
Others in the cast were Ginter Giitzlaff (Patroclus), Frei (Calchas), and 
Walter Grossmann (Arcas). The chorus was magnificent. The second cast 
included Ekkehard (Iphigénie), Irmgard Klein (Clytemnestra), Keplinger 
(Artemis), Witte (Achilles), Rehm and Heinz Imdahl (Agamemnon), Her- 
mann (Calchas), and Eugen Fuchs (Arcas). 

Richter’s exciting new settings for Don Giovanni stripped the stage of 
everything that was not absolutely necessary, and made use of a huge, raked, 
marble floor. Horst Stein’s conducting was clean, but he had not decided 
whether to make the work opera Luffa, opera seria, or the dramma giocoso 
Mozart indicated. Arnold’s production excelled in groupings, but was less 
happy in the delineation of the characters. But at least he allowed the singers 
to sing without being distracted by walking fussily about. 

Unfortunately, however, the singing was mediocre. Donna Anna needed 
a heavier voice than Ebers’s, and Liselotte Losch’s Donna Elvira—so badly 
off pitch that she often seemed to be singing in the wrong key—was a disgrace 
to the house. Wenglor was, however, a satisfying Zerlina. Schmitt-Walter 
was the Don. Pflanzl’s Leporello and Kay Willumsen’s Masetto were 
convincing, but Julius Katona was an inadequate Don Ottavio. Adam, as 
the Commendatore, made me wish that the plot could have been changed, 
so that we could have heard more singing of this quality. When he re 
appeared as the statue his voice was too far away to be effective. The second 
cast of Don Giovanni included Gisela Behm (Anna), Ekkehard (Elvira), Erna 
Roscher (Zerlina), Rehm (Don Giovanni), Adam (Leporello), Stolze (Don 
Ottavio) and Gustav K6ysti (Commendatore). 


News 
Great Britain 


Impresario Society. The first performance in Great Britain of Haydn’s Orfeo 
ed Euridice will be given by the Impresario Society at St Pancras Town Hall, London, 
on November 14, with Heather Harper, Ellen Dales, David Galliver, Niven Miller 
and Derek Hammond-Stroud. The conductor will be Hans Ucko. The work 
was originally commissioned for performance at the Italian Opera in London by 
Sir John Gallini—he intended to open the King’s Theatre in the Haymarket with it 
in May 1791, but owing to various intrigues on the part of the rival Italian theatre 
of that time, the Pantheon, the Lord Chamberlain’s license was refused and the 
work was never performed. 

Oxford University Opera Club. Bizet’s The Fair Maid of Perth will be performed 
at the Town Hall, Oxford, from November 30 to December 3. This will be the 
first production in Great Britain in which the original score, which the Opera Club 
have had specially photostated, will be used. The previous English productions 
have all been performed from an ‘edited’ edition. 

See also page 715, for some further announcements. 
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Austria 


Salzburg. The programme for the Mozart Festival Week has been announced. 
This will open on January 21 with a performance of La Finta Semplice at the Landes- 
theater with Dorothea Siebert, Edith Oravetz, Karin Kiister, August Jaresch, Alois 
Pernerstorfer, George Maran and Walter Raninger in the cast; the conductor will 
be Bernhard Paumgartner, the producer Geza Rech, with settings by Stephen 
Hlawa. Various orchestral and chamber concerts will follow during the week; then 
on January 27 at the Festspielhaus there will be a new production of Jdomeneo 
conducted by Karl Bé6hm with Christel Goltz, Lotte Rysanek, Waldemar Kmentt 
and Rudolf Schock in the leading roles; Oscar Fritz Schuh will be the producer, 
and the settings are by Caspar Neher. On January 29, the anniversary of Mozart’s 
death, his Mass in F Major (K.192) will! be sung in the Franziskanerkirche at 9.00 a.m. ; 
at 10.00 a.m. the Missa solemnis (K.337) will be sung at the Dom; at 11.00 a.m. his 
Mass in C Major (K.317) will be sung at Erzabteikirche St Peter. At the same time 
there will be an orchestral concert at the Mozarteum by the Vienna Philharmonic 
conducted by B6hm with Wilhem Backhaus playing the B flat piano concerto, K.595. 
In the evening there will be a second performance of Jdomeneo at the Festspielhaus. 


Vienna. Pending the reopening of the Staatsoper, performances are continuing 
at the Theater an der Wien. Ralph Lambert has appeared in a number of per- 
formances of Otello with Maria Reining and Hilde Zadek as Desdemona and Karl 
Kamann as Iago; Rudolf Moralt was the conductor. Jean Madeira scored a success 
as Carmen with Rudolf Schock and Karl Friedrich as Don José, Teresa Stich- 
Randall and Lotte Rysanek as Micaela, and George London as Escamillo; Berislav 
Klobucar was the conductor. London has also sung the baritone roles in Hoffmann 
with Erika Kéth as Olympia, Ljuba Welitsch as Giulietta and Dorothea Siebert as 
Antonia. At the Volksoper Camilla Williams has been heard as Madama Butterfly 
and in The Saint of Bleecker Street, which was given its first Vienna performance 
conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser and produced by Herbert Graf; the rest of the 
cast included Margerita Kenney, Dorothea Siebert, Henny Herze, Josef Gostic, 
Alois Pernerstorfer and Laszlo Szemere. 


Czechoslovakia 


. The season includes new productions of Fidelio, Tannhduser and—as part 
of the Mozart bicentenary celebrations—Figaro and Don Giovanni. Further new 
productions of operas by Smetana, Dvorak and Janaéek are announced. Tannhduser 
has not been in the Prague repertory since 1927, and the production (by Alfred 
Eichorn, director of the Dresden Opera) will be the first of a Wagner opera there 
since the war. 


Germany 

Berlin, Komische Oper. The 1955-56 season opened on September | with a 
performance of Der Barbier von Bagdad, and during the first weeks of the season 
Manon Lescaut, Die schweigsame Frau, Die Hochzeit des Jobs, Der Wildschiitz 
and Die Kluge, were given, with casts similar to those of last season. 


Aachen. The new season opened on September 12 with a production of Arabella 
conducted by Wolfgang Sawallisch. The repertory for the season includes Der 
Wildschiitz, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Lohengrin, Albert Herring, Carmen, Don Giovanni 
and Falstaff. 


Dresden. The first new production of the season at the Staatsoper was Mozart's 
Lucio Silla, which according to records was receiving its first performance in 
Germany. Karl Heinz Thomann sang the title role, and other parts were taken by 
Ruth Glowa-Burkhardt, Elisabeth Reichelt, Werner Liebing and Helmut Schindler; 
Rudolf Neuhaus was the conductor and Erich Gieger the producer. 


Diisseldorf. The first two new productions of the 1955-56 season were Ariadne 
auf Naxos and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. In the Strauss opera, which was conducted 
by Eugen Szenkar and produced by Giinther Roth, the leading roles were taken by 
Hilde Zadek (Ariadne), Ilse Hollweg (Zerbinetta), Hanna Ludwig (the Composer), 
and Heinz Sauerbaum (Bacchus). The Rossini opera, also produced by Rdéth, was 
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conducted by Siegfried Kohler. Ingrid Paller was the Rosina, Christian Scheffer 
a Kurt Gester Figaro, Fritz Ollendorf Bartolo and Anton Imkamp 
asilio. 

Essen. The season opened with a new production of Die Walkiire. Other new 
productions planned are Die Zauberfléte, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Otello, 
La Fanciulla del West, Ariadne auf Naxos and Antigonae (Orff). The rest of the 
repertory includes Fidelio, Martha, Rheingold, Gétterddimmerung, Tristan und Isolde, 
Parsifal, Aida, Hansel und Gretel, Contes d° Hoffmann, Salome, Elektra and Columbus 
(Egk). 

Kassel. The season opened on September 18 with a new production of Fidelio 
conducted by Paul Schmitz and produced by Hermann Schaffner. Ingrid Steger was 
the Leonore, Kurt Schiiffler the Florestan, and the other roles were taken by Elfriede 
Podhajecki, Hermann Blassig, Egmont Koch, Ernst Gutstein and Josef Ellmauer. 
This was followed by Don Pasquale with Else Miihl, Horst Euler, Rolf Heide and 
Eric Marion. 

Karlsruhe. The season opened with a new production of // Barbiere di Siviglia 
conducted by Walter Goldschmidt; this was followed by a new production of Aida 
conducted by Alexander Krannhals, the new Generalmusikdirektor, with Anke 
Naumann in the title role, Ruth Siewert as Amneris, Hans Hofmann as Radames 
and Eugen Ramponi as Amonasro. 

Leipzig. The first new production of the season was Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail conducted by Ude Nissen and produced by Klaus Dreyer. Hanna Wolters 
(Constanze), Marianne Dreefs (Blonde), Hermann Esser (Belmonte), Hans-Peter 
Schwarzbach (Pedrillo) and Helmut Eyle (Osmin) were the leading singers. Georgi 
Assenoff Rudaroff from the Sofia State Opera appeared as a guest, singing Radames 
and Pinkerton 

Munich. The Bayerische Staatsoper began its 1955-56 season with a performance 
of Figaro conducted by Hans Gierster with Annelies Kupper, Hertha Topper, 
Elisabeth Lindermeier, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Willy Domgraf-Fassbander and Max 
Proebstl in the leading roles. Giulio Cesare, which had been given during the summer 
festival, entered the ordinary repertory, with Kupper taking over the role of 
Cleopatra from Lisa della Casa. The appointment of Ferenc Fricsay as General- 
musikdirektor has been announced—the post has been vacant since the departure 
of Rudolf Kempe. Fricsay will conduct during the coming season and takes up 
his post next summer. The roster of artists remains substantially the same as last 
season, with the addition of one or two new names, including Liselotte Félser from 
Bonn, Ethel Mortensson, Lotte Schadle; Walter Ehrengut, Keith Engen, Sebastian 
Feiersinger and Kurt Wehofschitz, both 
from Nuremberg. The premiére of 
Henri Tomasi’s Don Juan de Manara 
and the first Munich performances of 
Wozzeck and Dantons Tod are 
announced, as well as new productions 
of Idomeneo, Die Zauberfléte, Carmina 
Burana, Die Kluge, La Bohéme, The 
Bartered Bride and Daphne. At the 
Theater am Girtnerplatz Le Postillon 
de Longjumeau, Undine, Mignon and 
Le Vedova Scaltra (Wolf-Ferrari) are 
listed for new productions. 

Stuttgart. Wieland Wagner will be 
responsible for three new productions 
during the 1955-56 season: Orfeo, Das 
Rheingold and Antigonae. Other new 
productions during the season are La 
Finta Giardiniera, Don Giovanni, Aida, 
1 Due Foscari (first performance in 
Germany), Boris Godunov, The Bartered 
Bride and Irische Legende. 

Hanna Wolters as Constanze in * Die 
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Helmut Eyle as Osmin, Hans-Peter Schwarzbach as Pedrillo and Hermann 
Esser as Belmonte in the new production of * Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ 
at Leipzig 


Hungary 

Budapest. The Hungarian State Opera, which recently celebrated its 70th 
anniversary, boasts what is perhaps the largest opera repertory in the world: 
during last season sixty operas and ballets were produced and seventy are con- 
templated during the 1955-56 season. The Hungarian State Opera plays simul- 
taneously in two buildings, the Opera House and the Erkel Theatre: thus two 
Performances are given each evening, and four on Sundays and holidays from 
September until the end of June. During the 1954-55 season, nearly 600 perform- 
ances were given to 1,200,000 spectators, as compared with 200-230 performances 
to 150-160,000 before the war. 

The repertory consists mostly of the classics of the French, German and Italian 
schools, as well as works by Mussorgsky, Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Erkel and con- 
temporary works by Bartok and Kodaly. 

The chief events of last season were revivals of Boris Godunov, Tannhduser and 
Rosenkavalier; and the premiéres of two Hungarian works: The Suitors by Tibor 
Polgar, based on the comedy of the 19th-century dramatist Kisfaludy Karoly, and 
the new ballet Song of Bihari. Guest artists included the conductor Francesco 
Molinari-Pradelli, the Russian soprano Maslennikova, the Russian baritone 
Lisitian; the Czech soprano Maria Tauberova, the German tenors Erich Witte 
and Gerhard Unger, and soprano Briinnhild Friedland, and the mezzo soprano 
Maria Benedetti. 

Mihaly Szekely reappeared, after a long and serious illness, as King Philip in 
Don Carlos, and was enthusiastically received. The famous baritone Alexander 
Sved scored a great success in most of the leading baritone roles in the Italian 
repertory. 

During the summer months performances were given in the open-air on St 
Marguerite Island on the Danube. 

The 1955-56 season opened at the State Opera on September 13 with a double 
bill comprising Bluebeard’s Castle (Bartok) with Mihaly Szekely and Klara Palankay 
in the leading roles and The Magic Spinning Wheel (Kodaly) with Maria Matyas, 
Magda Tiszay, Anna Farkas, Josef Simandy, Endre Résler and Janos Fodor, The 
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conductor was Janos Ferencsik and the producers Gustav Olah and Kalman 
Nadasdy. On the following evening the Erkel Theatre began its season with a 
performance of Hunyadi Laszlo (Erkel) with Julia Orosz, Judith Bencze, Olga 
Szonyi, Tibor Nadas; the conductor was Vilmor Komor and the producer Gustav 


Olah. Goldmark’s The Queen of Sheba will be the next revival. 
Janos Liebner 


Italy 


Scala, Milan. According to reports in the Italian press, the 1955-56 season 
will open on December 7 with a performance of Norma with Callas and del Monaco. 
Other works announced for the season include Troilus and Cressida, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, La Favorita, Otello, Ballo in Maschera, Simon Boccanegra, Pagliacci, Fedora, 
La Fanciulla del West, Parsifal, Mignon, Salome, La Figlia di Jorio, Figaro and 
Don Giovanni. 

Besides the open-air performances during August reported in last month’s OPERA, 
a season was given at the Teatro Nuovo in which performances of Lodoletta, Madama 
Butterfly, Carmen and La Bohéme were given with various casts of young artists. 


Bergamo. The annual season at the Teatro delle Novita (Teatro Donizetti) was 
due to begin on October | and to last until the end of the month. The novelties 
this year are Ferrovia Soprelevata (Luciano Chailly), Assunta Spina (Franco 
Langella), J/ Giuoco di Soleima (Aurelio Maggioni), and a revival of Donizetti's 
Rita (Paris, 1860). The repertory further includes La Sonnambula, Otello and 
Turandot. Among the artists engaged are Giuseppina Arnaldi, Cesy Broggini, 
Sandra Baruffi, Renata Herdia, Carla Martinis, Elda Ribetti, Ebe Ticozzi; Renato 
Capecchi, Anselmo Colzani, Carlo Franzini, Carlos Guichandut, Agostino Lazzari, 
Giuseppe Modesti, Paolo Montarsolo, Angelo Mercuriali, Ugo Novelli, Giuseppe 
Nessi, Rinaldo Pelizzoni, Paolo Pedani, Ivo Vinco. The conductors are Arturo 
Basile, Umberto Cattini, Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Ettore Gracis, Enio Gerelli, 
Francesco Molinari-Prandelli, Bruno Maderna and Ugo Rapalo. 


Bologna. The season at the Teatro Comunale was due to open on October 28 
with a performance of Khovanshchina. The repertory further includes Werther, 
Madama Butterfly, Forza del Destino, Nozze di Figaro, Giuliettae Romo (Zandonai) 
and Gétterdimmerung. Among the artists engaged are Fedora Barbieri, Sylvia 
Fisher, Fiorella Carmen Forti, Mercedes Fortunati, Grace Hoffmann, Martha 
Médl, Orietta Moscucci, Alda Noni, Marcella Pobbe, Eugenia Ratti, Giulietta 
Simionato, Antonietta Stella, Pia Tassinari; Francesco Albanese, Raphael Arie, 
Mario Borriello, Sesto Bruscantini, Renato Capecchi, Boris Christoff, Nicola 
Filacuridi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Piero Guelfi, Angelo Loforese, Walter Monachesi, 
Alois Pernerstorfer, Alfred Poell, Ludwig Suthaus, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Italo Tajo, 
Roberto Turrini, Arnold van Mill, Giuseppe Zampieri. The conductors are Bruno 
ae, Oliviero de Fabritiis, Franco Ghione, Leopold Ludwig and Antonino 

otto. 

Catania. The season at the Teatro Massimo Bellini opens on November 3 with a 
performance of J Puritani with Virginia Zeani, Maria Teresa Mandalari, Mario 
Filippeschi, Aldo Protti, Giulio Neri and Bruno Carmassi; Franco Capuana 
is the conductor. This will be followed by the first production in Sicily of 
Gotterdémmerung, conducted by Capuana, and sung in Italian by a cast that includes 
Anita Corridori, Lucia Danielli, Alessandro Ziliani, Anselmo Colzani and Marco 
Stefanoni; on November 12 a performance of Aida is announced with Caterina 
Mancini, Fedora Barbieri, Franco Corelli and Aldo Protti, conducted by Nino 
Verchi; then follows Werther with Pia Tassinari, Silvana Zanolli, Ferruceio 
Tagliavini, Otello Borgonovo and Bruno Carmassi, conductor Molinari-Pradelli; 
La Bohéme with Maria Curtis, Zanolli, Tagliavini, Rolando Panerai and Silvio 
Maionica, conductor Molinari-Pradelli, and La Fiamma with Luisa Malagrida, 
Danieli, Augusto Vicentini, Panerai, also conducted by Molinari-Pradelli. 


Naples. The season at the San Carlo will open on November 26 with a per- 
formance of Aida conducted by Vittorio Gui, with Stella, Barbieri, del Monaco, 
Protti and-Modesti. The novelties of the season will be the first performance of 
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Two scenes from ‘L’ Amore Soldato, a comic opera in two acts by the eighteenth 
century Florentine composer, Antonio Sacchini, which opened the Twelfth 
Siena Festival at the Teatro dei Rinnovati. The performance was given by 
the Cadetti della Scala, conducted by Ettore Gracis, and the cast included 
Mariella Adani, Ilva Ligabue, Luisa Villa, Luigi Alva, Paolo Montarsolo, 
Paolo Pedani, and Giorgio Tadeo. Settings and costumes by Mario Vellani- 
Marchi; producer, Sandro Bolchi. 
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Troncone 
Two scenes from Paisiello’s *L’Idolo Cinese’ at the Teatro di Corte, Naples. 
Above: Cesare Valletti, Melchiorre Luise, Elena Rizzieri. Below, the finale. 


La Guerra, an opera in one act by Renzo Rossellini, which will be given with 
Giordano’s J/ Re and Rocca’s Antiche Iscrizione, and the first performance in Italy 
of Les Caprices de Marianne (Sauguet). Other works announced are L’Elisir 
d’ Amore, Un Ballo in Maschera, L’ Amico Fritz, Guglielmo Tell, La Sonnambula, 
Tannhduser, Prince Igor, Manon Lescaut, Fedora, Nozze di Figaro and Il Diavolo nel 
Campanile (Lualdi). Besides Gui, the conductors will be Gabriele Santini, Tullio 
Serafin, Karl Bohm, Angelo Questa, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli and Fritz Rieger. 

The Teatro di Corte reopened on September 17 with a performance of Paisiello’s 
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Idolo Cinese, first performed in 1767. The work was carefully prepared and 
beautifully staged, but was not a real success with the public, who found it slow- 
moving. Elena Rizzieri, Fiorella Ortis, Elisabetta Fusco, Cesare Valletti, Paolo 
Pedani, Melchiorre Luise and Antonio Pirino were the singers; Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli was the conductor, Giusepp2 Marchioro the producer and Cesare M. 
Cristinithe designer. Ester Dinacci 

Rome. The season at the Teatro dell’Opera will not begin this year until 
December 26, owing to various structural alterations that are taking place. The 
opening opera will be Handel’s Giulio Cesare conducted by Gavazzeni. Pizzetti’s 
Figlia di Jorio, Strawinsky’s Perephone and Tchaikovsky’s Queen of Spades will 
all receive their first Rome performances during the season. The repertory will 
further include a production of La Fiamma to commemorate the twentieth anniver- 
sary of Respighi’s death, J Puritani, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Tosca, Otello, Samson et 
Dalila and Die Zauberfléte; the Opéra-Comique will give some performances of 
Pelléas et Mélisande conducted by André Cluytens. Other conductors will be 
Vittorio Gui, Oliviero di Fabritiis, France Capuana, Angelo Questa and Gabriele 
Santini. 

Spoleto. The ninth season of the Teatro Lirico Sperimentale opened on 
September 4 with a triple bill comprising Le Furie di Arlecchino and La Granceola, 
both by Lualdi, and Suor Angelica. This was followed by L’/taliana in Algeri, Lucia 
di Lammermoor and Don Pasquale. Lualdi conducted his own operas, and the 
other works were conducted by Giuseppe Bertelli, Luigi Ricci and Alberto Paoletti. 


Venice (1). The ‘Vacanze Musicali’ at the Conservatorio Benedetto Marcello 
attracted more than a hundred students from all over the world. One of the features 
was the double bill of Galuppi’s // Filosofo di Campagna and Cimarosa’s Il Maestro 
di Capella which were performed in the courtyard. In the short Cimarcsa piece, 
Mario Petri scored a personal success. The Galuppi opera was sung by Elena 
Rizzieri, Bruna Rizzoli, Rolando Panerai, Florindo Andreolli and Mario Petri. 
Renato Fasano conducted and Corrado Pavolini was the producer. 

Venice (2). Quite definitely the most interesting offering at the recent Venice 
Festival was the production of Prokofiev’s Angel of Fire. After languishing in 
obscurity for about thirty years, it was at last given a magnificent performance in 
Venice. The reasons for its neglect appear to have nothing to do with the intrinsic 
qualities of the work. I should like to make it quite clear that Nino Sanzogno’s 
brilliant conducting and Giorgio Strehler’s inspired production did much to 
vitalize the piece. Any misgivings concerning these two artists were proved to 
be baseless, for their work on this occasion showed unmistakably that they repre- 
sent a genuine vital force in the realization of contemporary opera. 

A considerable number of sceptics approached the Russian composer’s work 
with that particular mistrust reserved for ‘forgotten’ operas, since, for the most 
part, they turn out to be pieces lacking in real inspiration which owe their revival 
solely to the compassionate indulgence and curiosity of posterity. This, however, 
does not apply to The Angel of Fire. Though somewhat uneven in its component 
parts, we were presented with a score of undeniable merit and some fascinating 
moments—comparable to the composer’s finest works. I have described the 
opera as uneven because, side by side with an entire extraordinarily effective fifth 
act, there is for example a scene with a woman fortune-teller in the first act abso- 
lutely devoid of musical value. Then again in contrast to the secnd-act scene of 
the spirits there are moments which suffer from a serious sagging. 

On the other hand, even when the libretto sometimes indulges in grotesqueries 
of extremely dubious taste—not to say, absurdity—(the scene in which Mephisto- 
pheles devours the pot-boy at the inn) the composer manages to save the day with 
his inimitable flair for inventive writing. Renata’s first act romanza which is long, 
too long, in fact, is nevertheless one of the most beautiful lyric pages of the century. 

Most of the opera’s defects can be traced to the libretto. When it is not almost 
entirely incomprehensible, it is vague and obscure and so, after the performance, 
one has no clear idea of what the principal characters really are or what they want. 
What is more, the fashioning of the libretto merely betrays the total inexperience 
of the librettist—the composer himself! Oa the other hand, his ingenuity is quite 
remarkable in his conception of a sort of film sequence of scenes which only need 
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greater cohesion and more judicious balance. 

Still, the work clearly bears the imprint of the composer's intention and, as | 
have said, he has been inspired to much fine music, even though he flouts certain 
fundamental laws of the theatre. Another surprising fact is obvious from a first 
hearing, There are passages, themes, ideas, which (if Prokofiev’s genius were not 
universally recognized) would seem to be borrowed from similar musical situations 
in works by other distinguished colleagues! There is more than a hint of Puccini, 
Mussorgsky, Strawinsky and even Boito; the women’s chorus in the last act seems 
to be taken note for note from the Angels’ chorus from Mefistofele! It would be 
interesting for a musicologist to discover how well Prokofiev was acquainted with 
these composers and their works and so decide whether it is a question of reminis- 
cence or pure coincidence. Nevertheless, it is an interesting opera of remarkable 
vitality and undeniable merit, and it deserves to be presented at every opera house. 

As I have said, the chief credit for the success of the piece should go to the con- 
ductor, Nino Sanzogno, for his masterly interpretation of the composer’s intentions, 
despite the complexity of the orchestral writing. As for the production, the last 
act would suffice to establish Strehler’s genius. Dorothy Dow, in the exacting and 
strenuous part of Renata, dramatically and vocally perfect, gave a subtle, accurate 
and secure account of the role. Rolando Panerai as Ronald provided a perform- 
ance of the same high standard. The highly effective sets were by Luciano 
Damiani, a young designer who showed, if not great originality of ideas, out- 
standing taste in composition. The opera was an enormous success. 

Riccardo Malipiero 

By the side of the Flaming Angel and the Chinese National Theatre the other 
dramatic contributions to the Festival were much less spectacular. The Parisian 
Opéra-Ballets were directed by Maria Férés, who came into the limelight in 1951 
with her version of Gluck’s Orphée at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. Her aim 
is to revive the tradition of Lully and Rameau of danced and sung spectacles. 
But the prerequisites for artistic success were missing, and the public became 
ribald at their expense. The opera-ballets were tasteless and superficial reworkings 
of familiar themes, with arid scores by contemporary French composers, some 
competent dancers and a very indifferent level of singing. The most interesting 
was Imagerie Saint-Michel, with music by Marius Constant, embedded in which 
came some musique concréte by Paul Henry which dealt with the music of the 
spheres and an over-ambitious nuclear scientist rather as would the B.B.C. Drama 
Department. 

Ennio Porrino’s one act opera L’Organo di Bambu shared some of their per- 
formances. Porrino, born in 1910, studied with Respighi, and has written several 
operas which have been mounted at the Scala, Rome and Naples. This one would 
certainly have fitted better into some season than into a festival of contemporary 
music, where the public is disposed to sharpen its teeth on new sensations. For 
what came out was diluted Puccini, a littlke Ravel, Mascagni to taste, and Porrino 
not at all: unless in the music of the little organ that formed his original inspiration. 
Both librettist (Giovanni Altieri) and composer (who conducted) had obviously 
approached the task with enthusiasm and sincerity, but they were not doing any- 
thing which had not been done better before. Oralia Dominguez was well-chosen 
for the Minnie-like figure of Juana in this true tale of Philippine police-raids, 
suspected arms smuggling and cock-fights. She handled the big rapturous phrases 
easily and has a wealth of colour in her low notes—though a dangerous rasp in her 
forte. Ferrando Ferrari was a typical tenor police-chief with a very stiff voice. 
Amedeo Berdini gave an amusing character-study of an opportunist peasant. 

Cynthia Jolly 


Turkey 


Ankara. The State Opera began its new season on October 2 with a production 
of Un Ballo in Maschera. During the season eight operas will receive their first 
performances in Turkey; these are Salome, The Medium, The Telephone, Don 
Giovanni, Die Kluge, Werther, Don Pasquale, and Otello. Four other operas will 
also be heard: Tosca, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Carmen and Rigoletto, 
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Obituary 


Walter Soomer. The death of this bass-baritone occurred during the summer in 
Leipzig. He was born in 1878 and sang in Colmar, Halle, Leipzig and Dresden. 
Between 1908 and 1914 he sang Donner, Wotan, Anfortas, Kurwenal and Hans 
Sachs at Bayreuth, and in 1924 and 1925 Fasolt, Hunding, Hagen and Gurnemanz. 
He was a member of the Metropolitan Opera from 1909-11. In 1927 he established 
a school for singing at Leipzig; in 1949 produced Die Walkiire at the Leipzig Opera. 


Lydia Lipkowska. The death occurred in France during the late summer of this 
Russian soprano. She made her début at St Petersburg as Gilda in 1910. Her 
engagements included appearances in Paris, Chicago, New York (1909-11) and 
Covent Garden, where she sang the role of Susanna in // Segreto di Susanna in its 
first — in England in 1911; she also was heard there as Mimi, Violetta 
and Gilda. 


Frieda Hempel. The death of this soprano occurred in Berlin on October 7. 
She was born in Leipzig on June 26, 1885. Her début was at the Berlin Opera in 
August 1905 in Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor. Her New York début was on 
December 27, 1912 as Marguerite de Valois in Les Huguenots, and she remained a 
member of the company until 1919; her roles in New York included Oscar, Leila, 
Eva, Olympia, Rosina, Queen of the Night, Violetta, Euryanthe, Lady Harriet, 
Susanna, Adina and the Marschallin. Her Covent Garden début had been made 
as early as 1907, when she was heard as Mistress Ford, Elsa, Eva, Bastienne and 
Gretel. She sang again in London during the 1914 Beecham season at Drury Lane 
when she was heard as the Marschallin. From 1920 onwards she devoted herself 
entirely to the concert stage. We hope to publish a fuller account of Hempel’s 
career in some future issue. 


Riccardo Stracciari. The death of this baritone occurred in Rome on October 
10. He was born at Bologna in 1875, and made his début in that city as Marcello 
in 1900. He sang at Covent Garden in the autumn of 1905 as Amonasro, di Luna, 
Germont and Rigoletto; he was a member of the Metropolitan from 1906-8, and 
the Chicago Opera from 1917-1919. He sang at all the leading Italian Opera 
Houses, especially at the Teatro dell’Opera Rome, where his Verdi interpretations 
and Rossini Figaro were especially admired. His last stage appearances were made 
during the 1936-7 season. 


The Opera School. Four performances of Cosi fan tutte by the students of the 
Opera School will be given at the Rudolf Steiner Theatre, London, on November 
2, 3,4 and 5. Hans Oppenheim will be the conductor, Joan Cross the producer 
and Ralph Koltai the designer. 


Liverpool Grand Opera Company. Four performances of Bizet’s Jvan IV (Ivan 
the Terrible) will be given by the Liverpool Grand Opera Company, at the David 
Lewis Theatre, Liverpool on November 2, 3, 4 and 5. These will be the first 
performances of the work in England. . 


Libera Danielis Opera Society. Four performances of La Traviata will be given 
at the Ilford Town Hall by the Libera Danielis Opera Society between November 9 
and 12. The work will be given in its entirety. 


Bristol Opera School. Flotow’s Martha will be performed by the Bristol Opera 
School at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton on December 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
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Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings. 

DON GIOVANNI (Mozart), with Hilde Zadek (Donna Anna), Sena Jurinac (Donna 
Elvira), Graziella Sciutti (Zerlina), George London (Don Giovanni), Léopold 
Simoneau (Don Ottavio), Walter Berry (Leporello), Ludwig Weber (Il Comm 2ndatore), 
Ebehard Wachter (Masetto). Vienna Symphony Orchestra; Vienna Chamber Choir. 
Rudolf Moralt. PHILIPS ABL 3069-71. 

The Mozart stakes have begun with Philips and Columbia first in the field with 
Don Giovanni and Cosi fan tutte; Decca will be following shortly with their Don 
and Cosi, to say nothing of a Zauberfléte and Figaro. Cetra in Italy (not in Great 
Britain) have just released their Don with Maria Curtis, Carla Gavazzi, Elda Ribetti, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Italo Tajo, Cesare Valletti, Antonio Zerbinetti and Vito Susca. 
Already in existence are the pre-var Glyndebourne Den, 1e2ently rzissued on LP 
and reviewed in OPERA in February this year, and the Nixa set revicwed in OPERA in 
July 1952: in a word we will shortly have five complete recordings of Don Giovanni 
to choose from (four as far as Great Britain is concerned). Obviously one cannot 
offer any advice about the Decca Don in advance, but the cast of Suzanne Danco 
(Anna), Lisa della Casa (Elvira), Hilde Gueden (Zerlina), Cesare Siepi (Don 
Giovanni), Anton Dermota (Don Ottavio), Fernando Corena (Leporello), Walter 
Berry (Masetto) and Kurt B6hme (Commendatore), conductor Josef Krips, would 
appear, on paper, to offer some competition to Philips, though the choice of Danco 
as Anna seems to be an odd one, and I doubt whether della Casa, excellent singer 
though she is, can equal Jurinac as Elvira. But that must be left until we come to 
review the Decca set. Meanwhile what about the Nixa and H.M.V. sets? I think 
we can dismiss the Nixa, for with the exception of the Don of Stabile, it has little to 
commend it. The H.M.V. Glyndebourne set of course has the musicianly conducting 
of Busch and the wonderful atmosphere of the pre-1939 Glyndebourne with its 
fine ensemble, though often the singing as such is undistinguished. 

What of the new set? First let me say that technically it is excellent, with the 
reservation that my pressings and equipment gave evidence of some pre-echo. 
the performance the great thing that strikes the listener is the complete authority 
with which the singers launch themselves into their various recitatives, arias and 
ensembles—that is hardly surprising, for with the exception of the Leporello and 
Zerlina, all have sung their roles countless times in the opera house. Then Rudolf 
Moralt proves himself to be a first-class Mozart conductor, with a leaning to fast 
tempi (too fast in the ‘Fin ch’han dal vino’), and a fine sense of drama, especially in 
the Commendatore-Don Giovanni scenes. 

The outstanding solo performance is naturally enough Jurinac’s Elvira—how 
fortunate that this interpretation has been recorded for posterity—beautifully sung, 
full of pathos and dignity, and immensely effective in the recitatives. Zadek has 
the right voice for Anna, but not always the technique, and as in her stage per- 
formances, one feels that she is a little diffident when it comes to the question of 
showing her emotions. Sciutti’s Zerlina is piquant, and she projects Zerlina’s 
forwardness better than most. George London is a virile Don, not as aristocratic 
as Stabile or as Latin as Siepi, but a charmer none the less; like Jurinac’s, his treat- 
ment of the recitatives is outstanding. Walter Berry, whom many will remember 
as the Salzburg and Vienna Masetto, has only sung Leporello once or twice before; 
he is the surprise of this performance, singing in very good Italian, with point, 
style and wit; if the voice is on the light side no matter, for his performance is a 
delight. Simoneau sings Ottavio’s music most beautifully and makes the character 
into something positive, no mean feat. Weber is the superb Commendatore he 
has been for many years, and is perfectly frightening in the last scene of the opera. 
Wiachter’s Masetto is in the picture, but he is the least Italianate singer in the cast. 
All in all an exciting, authentic and artistic Don Giovanni. H.D.R. 
COSI FAN TUTTE (Mozart), with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf —- Nan 
Merriman (Dorabella), Lisa Otto (Despina), Léopold Simoneau (Ferrando), R 
Panerai (Guglielmo), Sesto Bruscantini (Don Alfonso). Philharmonia Orchestra and 
Chorus. Herbert von Karajan. COLUMBIA 33CX1262-4. 
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Another winner from Columbia! Let me admit at the outset that I thought this 
was not going to be the ideal cast, and probably in the theatre it might well not be— 
but on records this seems an almost perfect ensemble. In the past I have not cared 
greatly for Karajan’s Mozart conducting, which often struck me as being without 
much soul, but here the sparkle, and the human side seem rightly balanced, and the 
tempi, never slack, never reach the ridiculous speeds of his Figaro and Zauberflote. 

Schwarzkopf’s Fiordiligi, which I believe I am right in saying she has never sung 
on the stage, is pure whipped cream, Viennese more than Neapolitan. but charming 
nore the less. She sings the fiendishly difficult ‘Come scoglio’ carefully, and with 
technical brilliance if not with complete abandon; the rest is as good as one could 
hope for. Nan Merriman has sung D »rabella on the stage. but not often, and she 
is a worthy partner to Schwarzkopf. The second act aria ‘E amore un ladroncello’ 
is restored, as is also Ferrando’s ‘Ah! io veggio,’ which Simoneau sings well. 
This artist is a the best Mozart tenor at present singing. Lisa Otto’s Despina 
is the only piece of casting that I find less than perfect; she is excellent as disguised 
Doctor and Lawyer, but her own straight singing is not secure, and the voice is not 
particularly pleasant. Rolando Panerai shows that Italians can sing Mozart if they 
take the trouble to try, and he is a most satisfactory Guglielmo, while Bruscantini’s 
Alfonso is poirted and never overdone. The Nixa set just does not begin to compete 
with this; the old Glyndebourne set on 78’s does, though individually this new 
recording is better sung by all concerned. The comirg Decca set with Lisa della 
Casa, Chri ta Ludwig, Emmy Loose, Anton Dermota, Erich Kunz and Paul 
Scheeffler, c nducted by Karl Béhm will have to be very fine indeed to surpass this 
perf rmance. There is also available in America and elsewhere, but not in Great 
Britain, the Metropolitan Opera set, with Eleanor Steber, Blanche Thebom, 
Roberta Peters, Richard Tucker, Frank Guarrera and Lorenzo Alvary, sung in 
English, and c>nducted by Stiedry, which I have myself not heard. H.D.R. 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA (Verdi), with Herva Nelli (Amelia), Virginia Haskins 
(Oscar), Claramae Turner (Ulrica), Jan Peerce (Riccardo), Robert Merrill (Renato), 
Nicola Moscona (Samuel), Norman Scott (Tom). N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 
Robert Shaw Chorale. Toscanini. H.M.V. ALP 1252-4. 

This is the recording made of the last broadcast opera Toscanini conducted in 
New York, in January 1954, and like his readings of Otello and Falstaff, it is an 
example of very great operatic conducting; and as in many Toscanini performances 
the choice of singers seems almost of secondary importance, though on the whole 
they make out much better here than on other occasions. The recording is very 
forward, so we hear lots and lots of orchestra, the various instruments weaving the 
inner lines, and some loud, but intensely exciting brass and percussion work. The 
end of the first scene of Act I seems muzzy and lacks depth, but otherwise the 
balance is good, even if it favours orchestra more than soloists. Toscanini’s tempi 
are not over-fast, though the ‘E scherzo od e follia’ goes with quicker pace than 
usual; some of the effects reveal things in the score that one never suspected were 
there, the accompaniment to the last section of the love-duet for example; while 
the sweep and excitement at the beginning of the gibbet scene, and the tension in the 
conspirators’ scene are truly memorable. 

Herva Nelli is disappointing in much that she does—her voice does not ride the 
great sweeping phrase in the trio in the Ulrica scene—but she is moving in the 
Morrd ma prima in grazia’ and in the last act. Jan Peerce, whom I believe replaced 
Bjérling at very short notice for the broadcast, seems to have lost some of his 
richness of voice—he sounds tired at times. Merrill is a first-rate Renato, and sings 
well throughout. Virginia Haskins is an excellent Oscar, Claramae Turner a rich- 

voiced Ulrica, and the conspirators are suitably bass and threatening. Incidentally 
the great chorus at the end of the Ulrica scene is ‘O figlio d’Inghilterra’ as in most 
librettos; I must seriously question Leigh Douglas’s assertion in his generally 
excellent note that goes with the set, that it is the modern Italian operatic usage to 
avoid references to America and England by referring to ‘patria’ ; that was a war-time 
measure in Mussolini’s Italy to avoid offending the Germans, which was perpetuated 
on the Gigli-Caniglia-Serafin war-time recording! A Cetra set, not available in 
Great Britain, has recently been released with a cast that includes Maria Curtis, 
Pia Tassinari, Maria Erato, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Giuseppe Valdengo and Marco 
Stefanoni, conductor Angelo Questa. H.D.R. 
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DIE WALKUERE (Wagner), with Martha Modl (Brunnhilde), Leonie Rysanek 
(Sieglinde), Margarete Klose (Fricka), Ludwig Suthaus (Siegmund), Ferdinand 
Frantz (Wotan), Gottlob Frick (Hunding) and Gerda Schreyer, Judith Hellwig, 
Dagmar Schmedes, Ruth Siewert, Erika K6th, Hertha Topper, Johanna Blatter and 
Dagmar Hermann (Valkyries). Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. Furtwiingler. 
HMV ALP1257-61. 


This is another recording in which the orchestra and conductor are the real 
heroes. It is more than fifteen years ago since Furtwangler conducted the Ring at 
Covent Garden, and one had forgotten how inspired it all was. I do not think 
I will be guilty of exaggeration if I say that until one hears this recording, one has 
forgotten how Walkiire can really sound (despite having heard Kempe’s beautiful 
but rather small-scale Ring, and Knappertsbusch’s powerful but slow one). 

It is impossible to give in a short review like this more than One or two examples 
of Furtwangler’s wonderful direction. But the accompaniment to the last part of 
the Siegmund-Sieglinde scene in the second act, just before the duel with Hunding, 
and the whole beginning of the third act up to Wotan’s entrance, including the 
section where Briinnhilde bursts out with ‘Lebe, o Weib, und der Liebe willen’, are 
alternately beautiful and exciting beyond description. 

MédI is unfortunately not in anything like her best form. The Hojotoho!’s 
are laboured and ugly, and the ‘Todesverkundigung’ scene, although full of mean- 
ing and intelligence, does not find her in steady voice. She is at her best in her 
pleading with Wotan in the last act. Rysanek too is not in good voice and some- 
times she presses so much on her tone that it spreads; but in the second act she is 
almost first rate. Klose is a Fricka of the old school, imperious, majestic, and 
always the Goddess, even if the voice is a little old-sounding. 

Suthaus’s Siegmund is very fine; his voice is rich, warm and vibrant. He sings 
with feeling and intelligence, and is obviously inspired by the conductor. Frantz 
is a very good Wotan by any standards, and on records, unlike in the opera house, 
he does not tire, and all the subtleties of his interpretation come out. One misses 
the towering rage with which Hotter makes his third act entrance, and Frantz 
cannot get quite so much variety into his tirade against Briinnhilde. Never- 
theless this recording does go a long way to justify Frantz’s reputation as Wotan, 
which he did not live up to at Covent Garden last year. Gottlob Frick is in every 
respect an outstanding Hunding, with a black, granite-like voice. Although the en- 
semble of Valkyries could be better, Ruth Siewert (Schwertleite) and Hertha Topper 
(Siegrune) are well above the average. The quality of the recording is very fine, 
and despite the weakness of the Briinnhilde and the fact that Rysanek is nowhere 
near her best, this is a set no Wagnerian will want to be without. H.D.R. 
PAGLIACCI (Leoncavallo), with Maria Callas (Nedda), Giuseppe di Stefano 
(Canio), Tito Gobbi (Tonio), Rolando Panerai (Silvio), Nicola Monti (Beppe). 
ae oe and Chorus. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA 33CXS122 and 
33CX1212. 


I think that Serafin has made this set into the definitive Pagliacci. The freshness 
of the music, which after all has become very hackneyed, is one of the joys of the 
set (Serafin incidentally restores the cut in the opening chorus of the second act, 
where Nedda sees Silvio in the audience as she is going round collecting the money; 
and the Silvio-Nedda duet is complete); another joy is the Nedda of Callas, 
which is a most convincing characterization. Her scene with Tonio is one of the 
most vivid pieces of operatic acting I can recall; and the way she reserves a different 
voice for Columbine is another sign of her fine theatrical sense. Di Stefano has 
not the weight of voice for much of Canio’s music, but he is nowhere less than 
satisfying, and often, as at the end of the first act, very exciting. Gobbi’s Tonio 
is stylishly sung, and he is another of those singers who acts with the voice; nor 
does Panerai’s Silvio let the cast down. Although the Decca set may be more 
blooded than this, I feel that there is a greater intelligence behind the present set. 

H.D.R. 


KHOVANSHCHINA (Mussorgsky), with Melanie Bugarinovich (Martha), Sofiya 
Jankovich (Emma), Anita Mezetova (Susanna), Nicholas Tzveych (Ivan Khovansky), 
Alexander Marinkovich (Andrew Khovansky), Dushan Popovich (Shaklovity), 
Miro Changalovich (Dositheus), Stephan pe ve es (The Scrivener), Zhivoin 
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Milosalevich (Varosonoviev), Krsta Krstich (Kuzka), Drago Startz (Golitsin), and 
Vladimir Popovich, George Djugevich, etc. Chorus and Orchestra of the National 
Opera, Belgrade. Kreshmir Baranovich. DECCA LXT5045-8. 

It is clear from what Rimsky-Korsakov says in his preface to the published vocal 
score of Khovanshchina that he is responsible for a good deal of the shaping of the 
opera as we now have it, as well as for much of the scoring. Mussorgsky worked 
on it for a number of years, composing the music as he shaped the various historical 
episodes; after a bit, he seems to have realized that he had a good deal too much 
material, and, in an effort to get the opera ready for the stage, he seems to have 
decided to cut such of the scenario as he had not already composed and to try to 
shape what already existed into a coherent whole. He died before he had finished 
the task and at this point Rimsky-Korsakov took over. 

The parallel with Prince Igor, also completed by Rimsky-Korsakov, is close. 
The music the composer left in either case is admirable, but the libretto is awkwardly 
shaped, and of infinite length. The basic subject of Khovanshchina is the struggle 
between the reactionary and the progressive elements (the word seems unavoidable) 
at the time of Peter the Great; Peter himself advocated the new way, his older 
sister, the Tsarevna Sofia, the old. The attempt of the Khovanskys (hence the 
title) to seize power is the episode chosen to illustrate this struggle. On the reac- 
tionary side we have Prince Ivan Khovansky, with his Streltsi followers, and the 
fanatical religious group of the Old Believers, led by Dositheus. On the other, 
Prince Vassili Golitsin, believing in and advocating, reform, in spite of being the 
official adviser (and one-time lover) of the reactionary Tsarevna. 

Straight away, there is a difficulty: far more is made of the personal and political 
rivalry between Khovansky and Prince Golitsin than of the struggle between old 
and new. We feel the imminence of Peter’s forces all the time, but they never 
take part in the drama, and so, at any rate on records, quite a lot is lost. All 
Mussorgsky’s powers of characterization—the lengthy encounter between Golitsin 
and Prince Ivan Khovansky for instance is a marvellously written scene—cannot 
dispel the feeling that we are not so much seeing the great issue through the small, 
as primarily focusing on a side show. I am sure that this fault is not apparent 
in the best productions—it would clearly be the business of the producer to prevent 
this—but I found it inescapable when listening to these records. 

The score is fascinating, and gives plenty of opportunities to its interpreters. 
Unfortunately, not all these opportunities are taken in the performance under 
review, and the conductor is by no means a persuasive advocate for a score which 
is anyhow long and much of whose music is in slow tempo. Certain episodes still 
come off well, notably those concerned with Martha, excellently sung by Melanie 
Bugarinovich, and with Golitsin, for whom Startz is successful in suggesting the 
political schemer. Changalovich sounds well much of the time, but his voice is 
apt to spread under pressure, and he is not yet a singer of much imagination. If 
you want to hear what I mean about Baranovich’s conducting, and Changalovichs’ 
singing, listen to 7ER 5007, on which Dobrowen, with Christoff as Dositheus, 
performs the first scene of Act V. That will explain a lot. H. 
THE QUEEN OF SPADES (Tchaikovsky), with Eugenia Smolenskaya (Lisa), 
Eugenia Verbitskaya (Countess), Veronica Borisenko (Pauline), Georgi Nelepp 
(Herman), Alexei Ivanov (Tomsky), Pavel Lisitsian (Yeletsky) Alexander Pergudov 
(Chekalinsky), Vserolod Tutunnik (Surin), Ivan Skobbov (Narumov), Fedor 
Godovkin (Chaplitsky), and Beniamin Shevtsov, Elena Korneyeva, Nadeszha 
Kosibina. Chorus and Orchestra of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. Alexander 
Melik-Peshayev. MONARCH 323-5. 

Tchaikovsky’s The Queen of Spades was first performed at St Petersburg in 
December 1890, only six weeks after Borodin’s Prince Igor—quite a winter for the 
Russian musical theatre. Of the composer’s ten operas, it is the last but one in 
order of composition, the first but one in order of popularity and general acceptance 
(second of course only to Eugene Onegin). 

I have never been able to understand why people have reservations about 
Tchaikovsky’s operas and not about his symphonic works—personally, I have few 
about either, and would welcome the opportunity of getting closer acquainted 
with the other operas, particularly, from what one is told, Mazeppa and Iolanta. 

In Pique Dame, Pushkin’s poem has undergone changes of emphasis as well as 
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of detail in its metamorphosis to opera. His cold-blooded, calculating hero, 
obsessed with the secret of the cards and interested in Lisa only insofar as she 
brings him into contact with the Countess, has become a romantic, almost Byronic 
character; Lisa, with whom Herman is as much in love as with gambling, has 
become the Countess’ s granddaughter; and the story has acquired a tragic ending. 

If he had done nothing else, Tchaikovsky's operatic reputation would be safe 
with the creation of two of the greatest romantic figures, Herman in The Queen of 
Spades and Tatiana in Onegin. Each opera is permeated with the music as with 
the feeling of its central figure, and his hero and heroine are drawn with the utmost 
sympathy and understanding. But it is not only a question of these central figures, 
Who could doubt that it is the hand of an operatic master that has shaped the 
opening scene of The Queen of Spades with its everyday atmosphere parting to 
reveal intriguing glimpses of all the leading characters in turn, and with its two set 
pieces—Herman’s arioso and Tomsky’s Ballad—growing so naturally out of the 
texture (the same praise applies to the Ballroom scene). The set pieces—Herman’s 
arias, Lisa’s solos, the Countess’s nostalgic song, Yeletsky’s beautiful aria, Tomsky’s 
Ballad of the Three Cards—are all amongst Tchaikovsky's inspirations, and the 
work as a whole is something of a masterpiece, particularly when the all-important 
role of Herman is sung with the sort of mastery of music and drama that Nelepp 
brings to it here. From the very start, he is evidently a major artist, of dignity 
and authority, with that sense of shaping which alone gives form to his passionate 
utterances. 

Otherwise, apart from one of those acidulous sopranos that are the besetting 
fault of these Russian recordings, the cast is fine, with remarkable singing from 
Lisitsian as Yeletsky, and good performances from Verbitskaya (the Countess) and 
Borisenko (Pauline). Melik-Peshayev’s conducting is gripping and authentic in 
feeling, and his performance is most convincing. The recording abounds in 
excellent touches, such as the ‘real-life’ sound of Act I, with the very ‘natural’ 
sound of the boys’ voices; the finely-worked phrasing of the orchestral introduction 
to the scene in the Countess’s bedroom; and the whole eerie atmosphere of Herman's 
hallucination scene. One tiny point: it seems a pity to have what is palpably a 
piano as accompaniment in Act I, scene 2, when even the booklet which goes with 
the set refers to the harpsichord. But this is a small thing to set against a notable 
achievement and one which I found extremely enjoyable to listen to. H. 


Book Reviews 


BEDRICH SMETANA: Letters and Reminiscences by Frantisek Bartos (Trans- 
lated from the Czech by Daphne Rusbridge). (Artia. Prague.) 

This book first appeared in 1939 in Prague, and by 1953 it had reached nine 
editions. Throughout his life the composer was an avid letter writer, and pre- 
served systematically not only copies of his letters, but all the replies he received. 
Much of the material is to be found in the Smetana Museum in Prague. The 
present book gives an admirable selection from these sources, and paints a vivid 
picture of the first performances of the composer’s important works, and his re 
lationship with many other musicians and personalities of the day. The illustrations 
are a trifle dull. H.D.R. 


ANTONIN DVORAK: The Composer’s Life and Work in Pictures by Antonia 
Horejs. (Artia. Prague). 

This is another beautifully produced book from Czechoslovakia. Other than 4 
fifteen page biography the whole of the book is pictorial, telling in prints 
photographs the story of Dvorak’s life. There are reproductions of the title pages 
of many of the composer’s important works, of letters, of programmes and of the 
countless personalities of the period. H.D.R. 
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Opera Diary 


Royal Festival Hall, Stuttgart State Opera. Elektra (September 13) 

Elektra has never really been a ‘box-office’ opera in this country since its 
first production at Covent Garden in 1910; and so it was rather a clever move 
on the part of the Festival Hall authorities and the Stuttgart company to 
choose it for the opening performance of their short London season—at least 
they were thus reasonably certain of a good house; and although the audi- 
torium was not full to capacity for either of the two Elektras, there were 
probably more people there to listen to this opera by Strauss than there had 
been for its last three Covent Garden performances, superior though those 
performances were. It makes one think! 

About the suitability of the Festival Hall for opera we have spoken before; 
in the circumstances Elektra did not fare too badly, and the one set and narrow 
stage did not greatly hinder the action, though Elektra had almost toruna 
marathon while waiting for the axe to fall. The production was adequate, 
no more, and the lighting less than that. After the wonderful orchestral 
performances at Covent Garden under Kleiber and Kempe, it was difficult to 
enthuse either over the dull academic conducting of Leitner, or the dull and 
often inaccurate playing of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Inge Borkh’s Elektra was of 1955 vintage: streamlined to look at with not 
a hair of her beautiful head out of place, and so well groomed, that it was not 
possible to relate the svelte Hollywood figure to Strauss’s or Hofmannsthal’s 
creation. Miss Borkh was so anxious to show her best profile to the 
audience most of the time, and to take up striking poses, that on the few 
occasions that she did allow her heart to rule her head, we were still unmoved. 
The voice is a lightish one for this role, more a Chrysothemis voice; I doubt 
however whether the music has ever been sung with such accuracy. But 
I would rather put up with the inaccuracies and even the inability to sing 
some of the notes and have a Rose 
Pauly or an Erna Schliiter. 

Maria Kinas’s large voice was 
quite unsuited to Chrysothemis and 
her unflattering make-up made 
Elektra’s sister look far wilder and 
demented than is usual. Res Fischer 
showed us a Clytemnestra who had 
gone to seed morally and physically, 
rather the same kind one remembers 
as Kerstin Thorborg’s. What a pity 
that we did not hear Miss Fischer 
some four of five years ago when 
her voice was at its best. Alexander 
Welitsch lacked dignity as Orest, 
and vocally he was all over the place. 
Wolfgang Windgassen made nothing 
of Aegisth and the smaller roles, with 
the exception of the Fifth Maid of 





Maria Kinas as Chrysothemis 
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Inge Borkh as Elektra. (Note that this photograph was taken three years ago when Miss itt 
favoured a wig and hair style more in keeping with Richard Strauss’s Elektra.—Ed.) 





Ellinor Junker-Giesen, were of a provincial standard; all were much better 
done at Covent Garden. H.D.R. 


Royal Festival Hall, Stuttgart State Opera. Tristan und Isolde (September 14) 
One of the biggest mistakes of the Stuttgart Opera was the inclusion in the 
illustrated programme book of a photograph of the first act of Tristan as it 
looks on the Stuttgart stage. What the Festival Hall audience saw bore no 
resemblance to this, apart from the use of the same couch and poison cabinet. 
Nobody who did not know that the first act takes place on shipboard would 
have been any the wiser. I was never able to tell bow from stern, or, for that 
matter, bow from port or starboard gunwales. Kurwenal and Tristan ap- 
peared from some undefined space 
that might as well have been Manon 
Lescaut’s desert near New Orleans, 
and at one point Brangaene appar- 
ently went for a walk on the water. 
Nor was the second act any better. 
The lovers’ nocturnal tryst was 
bathed in light, and the trees in the 
alleged garden looked like the 
drawings of lungs, kidneys and other 
less reputable organs in a medical 
text-book. The closing act was 
more non-committal, but had no 
atmosphere. 
These shortcomings and absur- 
dities might have been pardoned if 
the musical performance had been 
unexceptionable. But Ferdinand 
Leitner’s reading of the score had 
neither poetry nor long structural 
line, and the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra let us realize that playing 
the entire Tristan score is not one of 
its familiar duties. And despite a 
sprinkling of Bayreuth names, the 
cast did not erase memories of 
other—and better sung—perfor- 
mances by a variety of other com- 
panies, including that of Covent 
Garden. 
Martha Mddl’s_ Isolde had 
moments of poignant expression and 
of insight into the meaning of the 
text and music. But she sang the 
role phrase by phrase and sentence by 


Martha Médl as Isolde Weissdcher 











sentence, changing her unruly voice production from one moment to the 
next, and vacillating between success and failure with the notes that lie above 
the staff. Much steadier vocally was Grace Hoffman's Brangaene, but 
inasmuch as the American mezzo-soprano had sung the role only twice 
before, her interpretation was somewhat unformed. Wolfgang Windgassen 
went through almost the entire first act well below pitch, making tired and 
unlovely sounds. He began to make the acquaintance of the correct pitches, 
however, before he reached the most lyrical parts of the second-act duet; 
here, indeed, both he and Miss Médl contributed some of the evening's 
most satisfying singing. He also sang the long stretches of the dying 
Tristan’s music with a good deal of inwardness, though his voice again 
sagged from time to time. 

Perhaps the three most acceptable performances were those of Gustav 
Neidlinger, a human and very musical Kurwenal; Otto von Rohr, a sonorous 
Marke whose utterance lay within the best tradition without shedding any 
new light on it, and Josef Traxel, a fresh-voiced Young Sailor. Others in the 
cast were Gustav Grefe (Melot), Alfred Pfeifle (Shepherd) and Alfred 
Wohlgemuth (Steersman). Heinz Arnold’s stage direction was of the 
conventional sort any experienced German opera producer should be able 
to supply without thinking twice. CS. 
Royal Festival Hall, Stuttgart State Opera. Die Zauberfléte (September 17) 

This was a slow but not unmusical Zauberfléte. The above performance 
was conducted not by Dr Leitner but by his assistant, Josef Dunnwalde, who 
did, I believe, prepare the production in the first place; several tempi were on 
the leisurely side, and there was never a flash of blinding light on the music 
from the conductor. But the necessary points were made, and the music 
sounded like Mozart. 

The foot on the brake was more reprehensibly held by the producer, Kurt 
Puhlmann, who had not made allowances for the equipment of the hall. 
Curtains crawled to and fro, and when the new scene was revealed, ten to one 
it differed only in the minutest degree from the one we had last seen. If he 
had had time, and had understood what he was in for, Mr Puhlmann would 
have been wise to pick up a tip or two from the curtainless production at 
Salzburg. As it was this matinée performance lasted over three hours with 
only one interval. 

The scenery was decent, the production straightforward and unexciting; 
the gathering of priests was a mess, and the ordeals by fire and water unintel- 
ligibly vague. From the upper level it was impossible to see more than half 
the Queen of Night in ‘O zittre nicht.’ 

The singing was variable: Josef Traxel was inclined to yell as Tamino, 
though at times was pleasant of voice and sensitive; Lore Wissmann would 
be a lovely Pamina if she could focus her voice truly, sing out at all times, and 
cultivate a legato; Gustav Grefe, a delightful Papageno, was vocally more 
steady than in Tristan; Otto von Rohr a dull and wobbly Sarastro; Ellinor 
Junker-Giesen an exemplary Papagena; Sari Barabas a Queen of Night whose 
accuracy was a relief though not a huge excitement. The three ladies (Kinas, 
Hofmann, Ilosvay) did not blend in trio, but Ilosvay was splendid—Res 
Fischer sang third lady on the first night, while Ilse Hollweg sang Queen of 
the Night. 

I would not call this a brilliant performance—not even a gala one—but it 
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The Prisoners’ Chorus in the Wieland Wagner production of “Fidelio” 


was more satisfying than Elektra or Tristan to someone who prefers an even 
entity to a lucuna with a star in the centre. People are doubtless complaining 
that it was mad to bring Zauberfléte here when it is in Sadler’s Wells’s 
repertory and will shortly be presented anew at Covent Garden; but there are 
great virtues in a performance that uses German as its native language. 

W.S.M. 
Royal Festival Hall. Stuttgart State Opera. Fidelio (September 20) 

While not agreeing with much that Wieland Wagner has done with Fidelio, 
I was filled with admiration for this producer who has the courage of his 
convictions, who is able to inspire a cast to carry out to the letter his wishes, 
unreasonable though they may be, and who is so thoroughly professional 
in all that he does, that the result is a logical, exciting entity. 

As OPERA has given two long reports on this production during the last year 
(February and August), and as it has also been more than adequately des- 
cribed in the daily and weekly press, I do not see any point into going into 
another long description here. So I will confine myself to the purely musical 
side of the performance, and permit myself two or three general observations. 
Dramatically I found that the prisoners’ chorus failed to stir the emotions at 
all; but the final chorus and scene following without any break upon the 
dungeon scene was more effective than I have ever before experienced. 

I feel that there is one great weakness in this production, and one enormous 
danger. The weakness is that the subsidiary characters in the story 
(Marcellina, Jaquino, Don Fernando) mean absolutely nothing to the 
newcomer to Fidelio; one is given no indication of who or what they are, 
either in the plot or as people. The danger is that the success with the public, 
and to a great extent with the critics, of this kind of production by Wieland 
Wagner, might tempt less gifted producers to attempt the same kind of thing 
with other classical works, with disastrous results. 
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"he opening scene of ‘Rigoletto’ at Sadler's Wells. Designer and producer Powell Lloyd 


Musically this was by far the best of the Stuttgart performances, probably 
because the production was so highly integrated. The orchestra under 
Leitner offered an accompaniment to all that went on on the stage; there was 
some beautiful playing, but rarely any that was exciting. Gré Brouwenstijn 
was a gloriously radiant Leonore, and continued to show the vocal improve 
ment that I had noticed earlier this summer in Holland, and that colleagues 
had also commented on at Bayreuth; hers was the outstanding individual 
performance, with Gustav Neidlinger’s menacing, Napoleon-like Pizarro 
almost equalling it. Neidlinger must be one of the finest German dramatic 
baritones of the present time. Otto von Rohr’s Frankenstein-like Rocco 
was the best thing this artist did in London, but I should prefer a steadier 
vocal method. Windgassen’s Florestan failed to come to life, and was not 
particularly well sung. Lore Wissman was a good but by no means out 
standing Marcellina, but Alfred Pfeifle was an excellent Jaquino. As Don 
Fernando Wilhelm Schirp displayed his huge bass voice and his very un- 
classical method of using it. H.D.R. 
Sadler’s Wells. Rigoletto (September 21) 

Why was it necessary for Sadler’s Wells to mount a new Rigoletto? There 
has been a respectable Covent Garden production of this opera for some time, 
and unless the Wells had really a superb cast or some revolutionary produc- 
tion for this work, I can see little reason for this new investiture. 
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The settings by Powell Lloyd were traditional, though the last act did not 
look particularly Italian; the costumes by Alix Stone were magnificent- 
looking; and the production, also by Powell Lloyd, was generally a musical 
one with one or two novel touches, the most striking of which was the 
beginning of the second act (the work is correctly given in three acts, with no 
interval between the two scenes in Act 1), where the Duke was discovered 
having his portrait painted before he embarked on the ‘Ella mi fu rapita!’ 
We had a non-Italian clock in the last act, which struck twelve, instead of the 
usual Italian two-hour clock which strikes six; we did not see the Duke and 
Maddalena pass across the back of the stage after Rigoletto has been given 
Gilda’s body. I also like my Rigoletto to call ‘Gilda, Gilda!’ as he rushes 
frantically into the house after the abduction. 

Musically this was a dull, uninspired performance, not particularly well 
cast. Frederick Sharp, who took the title role, sang well enough, but is too 
tall for the hunchback; but his enunciation of Professor Dent's often infuri- 
ating and racy translation was a point in his favour, and he is always a 
musician. Marjorie Shires’s Gilda had little charm, and failed to arouse 
sympathy. Her singing was apt to be careless, and she crowned neither the 
‘Vengeance’ duet not the Quartet with top notes, which custom allows. 
Robert Thomas sang nicely as the Duke—we were pleased to have the 
‘Possente amore chi chiama’—but he did not suggest the dissolute roué one 
bit. Anna Pollak seemed strangely ill at ease as Maddalena, though her 
diction was as usual exemplary. Harold Blackburn was too light a voiced 
Sparafucile, and he sang in a sloppy manner. David Ward’s impressive 
Monterone, Peter Glossop’s Marullo and Joyce Blackham’s Countess 
Ceprano were all quite outstanding. Leo Quayle was too fussy over detail, 
and the sweep and virility of Verdi’s melodies were sadly lacking. H.D.R. 


The abduction of Gilda Angus McBean 
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Palace Theatre. Madama Butterfly (September 22) 

The presence of 23-year-old July Imai as Cio-Cio-San gave a dash of 
novelty to the visiting Italians’ version of Butterfly, inasmuch as no Japanese 
soprano had sung the part in London since Tamaki Miura, some forty years 
ago. Miss Imai looked sweet and fragile, wore lovely kimonos, and moved 
prettily in the prescribed bent-kneed shuffle, but her parlour voice made 
virtually no impression upon the music. There is no more virtue in engaging 
a Japanese Butterfly merely because she is Japanese than there would be in 
choosing a Turandot merely because she was Chinese or a Leila merely 
because she was Cingalese. But there are good Japanese Cio-Cio-Sans in the 
world, and it is a shame that London has never known the supreme artistry 
of Hizi Koyke, or even the capable performance of Tomiko Kanizawa. 

As Pinkerton, Fernando Bandera’s colourless singing realized few of the 
potentialities he seemed to have when he was younger. Andrea Mineo was 
a passable Sharpless, intelligent enough not to try to smoke the three-year-old 
American cigarette Cio-Cio-San offered him. Anna di Stasio, as Suzuki, did 
her best to keep her normal-sized mezzo tones small enough not to drown 
out the piping of her mistress. C.S. 
Palace Theatre. Tosca (September 23) 

Kyra Vayne’s Tosca has become a standard institution in the Italian 
seasons in London. This time neither her singing nor her acting had changed 
in any important particular since her appearances in the role six months 
earlier. As before, her voice would have been ample if she had used it with 
more fluidity and taste, and her presence would have been imposing if she 
had purged her plastique of mannerisms and poses. A new Cavaradossi, 
Angelo Rossi, produced anaemic tones most of the time, but summoned up 
a surprising volume for ‘Vittoria! V_t:oria!’. Guido Malfatti was a genteel and 
rather mousey Scarpia. Manrico de Tura conducted the little orchestra. 

CS. 
Scala Theatre, English Opera Group. 
The Turn of the Screw (September 26) 

Repeated hearings confirm first impressions that this is the most 
rounded and complete, the most finished in detail, the most consistently 
inspired, of all Britten’s operatic scores. The unity of the musical and 
dramatic structure and the extraordinary finesse of the workmanship will 
surely fascinate generations of listeners. The opera seems as though 
fashioned in a single creative impulse; the absence of dead wood is astonish- 
ing. Mrs Piper’s adroit and stimulating text does admittedly contain a 
single scene which continues to strike me as dramatically redundant: tris is 
the opening of Act II, in which the ghosts, in a sort of limbo, indulge in 
reminiscence and mutual recriminations. The less we see of the ghosts the 
better, and we should see them only (as it were) through the eyes of others; 
in so taut a dramatic scheme we don’t want to delve into their past; what 
Mrs Grose has told us suffices, and nothing now concerns us but their 
increasing hold on the children. Despite the purely musical value of this 
‘Colloquy’ and the ensuing brief ‘Soliloquy’ for the Governess, the dramatic 
Structure would be much strengthened, I feel, if the second act began with 
the brilliant Churchyard Scene. 

Four features in the music call for particular comment. First, its closely 
worked plan, by virtue of which each successive scene, entirely fresh and 
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spontaneous as it sounds, proves to be linked with everything else in the 
score—a source of inexhaustible interest and wonder as acquaintance deepens. 
Second, the precision, punctuality and economy with which every tableau is 
prepared—and dismissed. Third, the chamber orchestration, in which 
Britten has surpassed even his own previous skill and resource in this medium. 
Fourth, the vocal writing, in which a new plasticity virtually abolishes the 
distinction between recitative and melody. In the course of an interesting 
article in the Sunday Times of October 2 on ‘Dead Matter in Opera’, Mr 
Ernest Newman remarked that the Prologue, serving the purely utilitarian 
purpose of acquainting us with the antecedent events of the story, might 
well be scrapped on the grounds that the audience can by now be assumed 
to possess this knowledge. In theory, his contention seems valid; but in 
practice I have found, during several visits to this opera and many 
hearings by radio or gramophone, that the introductory Prologue has by 
no means a purely informative effect, but one that on each occasion has 
proved strongly and decidedly aesthetic. For instance, the phrase ‘long 
ago’, set to that melancholy dropping and rising fifth and (one must add) 
declaimed with all Peter Pears’s imaginative art, does not (like those 
silly passages in Lucretia) merely give us the ‘date’ or ‘period’ of the action; 
in setting the little tale back from the harsh glare of the present, the simple 
phrase suggests an emotion, a kind of compassion, towards the strange 
events about to be unfolded which were once so painfully vivid and now 
seem no more than a distant dream. Midway in the Prologue the pianist 
adumbrates the main theme of the musical structure, and at the end the 
decisive phrase, ‘ “‘I will’, she said’, leads, with an effect which is again not 
merely factual but aesthetic, into the timid pathos of the Governess’s soli- 
loquy, ‘Nearly there! Nearly there!’. 

The admirable performance, conducted by the composer, differed little 
from those described in previous numbers of OPERA. Peter Pears repeated 
his incomparable Quint; and it was with a pang that we subsequently 
learned that Joan Cross, whose long narrative in the first act, in some ways 
the core of the whole work, was handled with such skill and subtlety, and 
who was moreover in such fine voice, was in these performances as Mrs 
Grose taking leave of the operatic stage. David Hemmings, turning to 
account the very fragility of his thread of voice, has ingeniously developed, 
on the dramatic side, his touching portrait of the doomed boy. One can 
imagine, perhaps, a warmer-toned and less hysterical Governess than 
Jennifer Vyvyan, and a firmer-voiced Miss Jessel than Arda Mandikian; 
but both, like Olive Dyer as Flora, were throughout entirely in the picture. 

Martin Isepp’s brilliant account of the important piano part was supported 
by first-rate instrumental playing from each of the tweive soloists who com- 
prise this unusual orchestra. Basil Coleman’s production had been improved 
in several details since the London premiére; but I confess to a slight 
hankering to see the little masterpiece tackled by Wieland Wagner, who 
would presumably make the ghosts wholly invisible and substitute for their 
all too corporeal presence those subtleties of stage lighting which only 
Germans seem to understand. D.S.-T. 
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Ahove: David Hemmings as Miles, Peter Pears as Quint 
Below: (1) Jennifer Vyvyan as the Governess; (r) Lotte Medak as Mrs Grose, 
Olive Dyer as Flora, David Hemmings as Miles 
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Palace Theatre. La Bohéme (September 27) 

Other than the very fine Mimi of Giuliana Raymondi, this workaday, 
unmusical Bohéme had little to commend it. Miss Raymondi, who has a 
voice and personality rather like Mafalda Favero’s, would appear to be 
wasting her time with this company. Her Mimi was every bit the coquette, 
and full of warmth; the voice, warm, vibrant, and full, is most promising, and 
I am sure she has a career ahead of her. The Rodolfo of Ermanno Lorenzi 
was all over the place musically, though he looked well enough. Andrea 
Mineo’s Marcello was dull and small scale; Marcella de Grandis’s Musetta, 
shrill and large scale; Edgardo di Stasio’s Colline just adequate, and Augusto 
Frati’s Schaunard too fidgety. The production had a distinctly Scotch flavour 
about it! Mimi and Musetta both wore plaid skirts in the third act, and 
Rodolfo sported a plaid waistcoat. The Alcindoro evidently forgot tha: he 
was also singing Benoit, and appeared as the latter in his Alcindoro costume 
and make-up! The chorus was scrappy and unreliable; the orchestra was 
too loud, and often did not agree with some of the singers as to tune and 
tempo. Manrico de Tura conducted. H.D.R. 


Palace Theatre. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci (September 28) 

Laura Uberti’s passionate Santuzza was the saving grace of an otherwise 
routine Cavalleria; if her voice, with its full chest tones and smouldering fire 
in the middle and upper registers, were more completely at her command, 
she would be a verismo soprano of some distinction. Anna di Stasio, a 
competent mezzo, made the usual points as Lola. Neither Gino Pasquale’s 
Turiddu nor Guido Malfatti’s Alfio was more than provincial in quality. 

Anna Leonelli had a good feeling for Nedda’s impulsive character, and 
succeeded with the parts of the music in which a soprano with a naturally 
warm and projectile voice can merely sing loudly. Lido Pettini’s Tonio was 
vocally hearty and unobjectionable. As Canio, Enzo Cecchetelli seemed to be 
committing vocal suicide by yelling out poorly placed upper notes, and his 
ham acting during the postlude to 
‘Vesti la giubba’ involved hoarse 
cries of ‘No! no! no!’ which con- 
tinued until the curtain mercifully 
fell. CS. 


Sadler's Wells. Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci (September 29) 

This is getting to be an old, and 
rather tiresome, story. Covent 
Garden, which has the resources to 
give them effectively, evidently looks 
down its nose at the operatic twins; 
at least, I have never heard anyone 
connected with that institution sug- 
gest that they might be taken into 
the repertory. Sadler’s Wells, which 
does not have the resources, recognizes 
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their box-office value and keeps on trying to make a go of them. Covent 
Garden, it seems to me, underestimates their theatrical and musical worth; 
and Sadler’s Wells underestimates their vocal demands. 

By borrowing James Johnston from Covent Garden to be the Canio on 
this occasion, Sadler’s Wells did admit its inability to find a suitable tenor 
on its own roster. His elemental emotional appeal and confident delivery 
made theatrical pygmies of everyone else on the stage, and even made the 
chorus and orchestra seem half-hearted. 

Patricia Bartlett has the temperament to become a satisfactory Nedda, 


but the music contains vocal difficulties she had not begun to face. John | 
Hargreaves’s Tonio was dramatically small-scale and rather too winning. | 


Obvious discomfort in the upper part of his voice kept him to the letter of 
the printed score and forced him to deny himself the applause that rewards 
a baritone who can make a good show of the interpolated A flat and G. 
Peter Glossop played Silvio as though he were the hero of an American 
musical comedy. 

The one forceful member of the Cavalleria cast was the Alfio, Alfred Orda, 
whose voice is so rich and sturdy that one must lament the slow rate at which 
he is learning to use it stylishly. Joan Stuart was an accurate but singularly 
dispassionate Santuzza. Brychan Powell, a young Welsh tenor, displayed a 
whitish, badly spread tone in his Sadler’s Wells debut as Turiddu. Neither 
Joyce Blackham’s Lola nor Olwen Price’s Mamma Lucia was credible. 

As if to compensate for the undersinging and the non-committal and very 
English acting, both operas were overproduced. One glaring example will 
suffice: During Canio’s ‘Un tal gioco’—a crucial aria because it creates a 
psychological background for all that is to follow—the curtain of the little 
stage was opened and a great deal of meaningless by-play distracted attention 
from the tenor. John Donaldson, who ‘supervised’ the Pagliacci production, 
needs to realize that one singer with Mr Johnston’s propulsive force is ten 
times more interesting and exciting than all the fussy business a stage director 
can dream up. CS. 


Palace Theatre. Rigoletto (October 3) 

What can we say about this? The performance was of the lowest Italian 
provincial standard, yet the audience appeared to enjoy it immensely, and 
applauded enthusiastically every time the orchestra came to a full close. 
‘All Star Italian Company’ indeed! I think it scandalous that such a claim can 
be made for a touring company of this calibre, and in the long run I am certain 
that Italian opera suffers. 

The Rigoletto, Lido Pettini, had some moving momerts but he ill treated 
his small but by no means unbeautiful voice by forcing it, and singing far too 
loudly. The Gilda, Maria Grazia Ciferri, has a small, tight voice, which she 
too forced, and she made some ugly sounds when attempting top notes. She 
was mincing and artificial to a degree, and arrived outside Sparafucile’s house 
in the last act already dressed as a boy, so her father’s instructions to her to go 
home and change were ridiculous! Luigi Tavolari’s vocal resources would be 
better employed as Spoletta or Dr Caius. He has a nasal type of voice, with 
one or two top notes; he looked most disinterested in the life of dissipation 
that was supposed to go on at his court in Mantua. Anna di Stasio was 4 
very good Maddalena, Edgar di Stasio a blustery melodramatic Sparafucile 
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and Maurizio Lolli an adequate Monterone. Manrico de Tura conducted a 
noisy, unsubtle performance, during which the orchestra produced some very 
odd sounds that I do not think had much to do with Verdi. The production 
tried to look splendid in the court scenes; but merely looked a muddle in the 
scene outside Rigoletto’s house. The chorus of courtiers were so intent on 
looking at the conductor that they did not even begin to act. 

H.D.R. 


Sadler's Wells. The Magic Flute (October 4) 

There were several changes in this season’s Magic Flute, the most important 
of which was Alexander Gibson’s musicianly direction, and Owen Brannigan’s 
really excellent Sarastro. Mr Gibson had no easy task in taking over from 
Rudolf Schwarz, but his finely judged tempi, sensitive accompaniments, and 
evident enjoyment of the task in hand were a further sign that this young 
conductor has the feeling and temperament for the opera house. Mr 
Brannigan had evidently put in some serious vocal study during the summer, 
for the voice had taken on an added depth and sonority, and the great 
Sarastro arias were nobly sung. Rowland Jones may not be the most 
romantic of tenors, but he brings to all he does his sure sense of stage and 
good musicianship, and :f not a winning Tamino, he was a sound one. Edna 
Graham tackled the Queen of the Night’s two difficult arias with commend- 
able courage and adequate if not perfect technique. Arnold Matters 
brought his vast experience to bear on the part of the Speaker, but does not 
possess the deep tones really necessary; Rhys Williams was the new and 
effective Monostatos. Betty Fretwell led the trio of Ladies, but did little 
to make out a good case for their cause; Judith Pierce displayed a fine voice 
as the second of the Ladies, and Patricia Johnson once again completed the 
trio. Patricia Howard is still the miscast Pamina, Denis Dowling a lovable 
Papageno, and Marion Studholme the best of Papagenas. Motley’s chi-chi 
designs do not grow on one. It will be interesting to see what an artist 
like John Piper will do with this work at Covent Garden in the new year. 

H.D.R. 


Scala Theatre. Let's Make an Opera (October 1) 

While finding the opera ‘The Little Sweep’ still the charming piece it 
always has been, I must admit that I found the play, in which the hazards 
of opera are discussed by the young group of ‘amateurs’ in the village hall, 
had become both precious and dated. There seemed little spontaneity in 
the proceedings, and even such seasoned troupers as Trevor Anthony and 
Gladys Parr were apt to overdo it. On this occasion too, a somewhat 
restless Saturday afternoon audience made Charles Mackerras’s task of 
coaching them in the songs rather an uphill task—though when it came to 
the actual performance of the pieces, they did very well. 


The voices in the opera were rather on the small scale, though Norma 
Morgan as Rowan showed much promise, and her stage-wise movements 
did great credit to Joan Cross’s Opera School. Peter Potter had done a 
good job of production, tightening up as far as possible the first act, and 


making the action of the second plausible and smooth. 
H.D.R. 
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Readers’ Letters 


The Stuttgart Opera 

*As much as we would have liked to see the Stuttgart State Opera Compan 
perform some lesser known operas during their short season at the Festival Hal 
it was interesting and instructive to see productions of four operas that are in tk 
Covent Garden repertory; it is inevitable that comparisons will be made. _ In vies 
of the many complaints that are levelled at the Covent Garden Company it; 
therefore with even greater pleasure that I maintain that in three cases out of fou 
recent Covent Garden performances were superior to those presented by th 
Stuttgart Company. 

Fidelio was the one performance which seemed to me to be far superior to tk 
performances of this opera we have seen at Covent Garden; this was due partly 
the wonderfully imaginative and controlled production by Wieland Wagner, an 
partly to a fine musical interpretation. On the evidence of the two performane 
that I saw I cannot believe that there is a greater Leonore today than Gr 
Brouwenstijn, and all the other artists gave deeply convincing performanca 
Ferdinand Leitner gave a more convincing reading than in the other operas an 
the Royal Philharmonic responded splendidly. This was indeed one of the memo 
able productions of one’s life. 

Undoubtedly our visitors were working under great difficulty on the very shallos 
Festival Hall stage and it would be unfair to criticize too severely the “production 
of Elektra, Tristan und Isolde and Die Zauberfléte which one can imagine wouk 
be vastly improved at Stuttgart; but judging these three operas from a pure 
musical aspect I consider that we have been better served at Covent Garden. 

I would like to hand a long overdue bouquet to the Covent Garden Compan) 
for presenting so generally a high standard of performance; I hope many othe 
operagoers have been similarly impressed. Anthony S. K‘nd, Loughton, Esse 

I think we have to keep a sense of proportion over these visits of foreign companies 
I feel it was a mistake for the Festival Hall to claim the season as a ‘Gala Season 


and by charging ‘Gala’ prices, invite comparison with performances that really meri | 
that title. Stuttgart is a provincial company, and should not be judged on the highes 


international standards. Of course Covent Garden does many things really well; 
have been trying to point that out for a long time! If Birmingham or Mancheste 
had an opera company of the standard of Stuttgart we would not grumble.—ti 

May I draw attention to the fact that of the four operas presented by th 


Stuttgart Company at the Festival Hall, only Fidelio was given a complete rehears | 


before the opening night. It seems incredible that any orchestra should be askei 
to perform either Tristan or Elektra without a complete run through with tk 
singers, yet in fact that is what took place. It is true that two orchestral rehearsak 
took place in Edinburgh for Elektra, but since most of the time was spent in cor 
recting the false notes of the specially printed scores, they served little purpos 
As for Tristan, the final rehearsal had to be cut short because of the thorny question 
of overtime. When one recalls that the scene changing was in the hands of students 
one cannot help asking why cheeseparing methods should be employed for: 
season of what were supposed to be Festival performances. If the main purpok 
of such performances is commercial and not artistic, then surely it would be better 
to give them in the Albert Hall. Edward Ball, Bayswater, W.2 

This raises a question that has long bothered us about ‘commercially sponsored 
opera. It is one into which we have neither time nor space to enter here; but it is # 
important, that we propose to take it up later.—Ed. 
Patzak’s Palestrina 

In my review of Salzburg’s Palestrina production, I wrote of Patzak’s rendering 
of the title part: ‘I think it can quite soberly be suggested that there has probably 
never been a greater interpretation of any operatic role.’ In your October issut, 
you replaced my sentence by this piece of illiteracy, ‘I think it can quite soberly & 
suggested that there have probably been fewer greater interpretations of any oper 
atic role’ which, even if it meant something (fewer than what?), would not convey 
what I meant. In view of the fact that I cancelled this alteration in the galley 
proof and that you nevertheless proceeded to print it, I must ask you for a public 
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apology. Without an assurance that a similar breach of professional etiquette will 
not recur, I cannot again contribute to your journal. Hans Keller, London, N.W.3 
Without going into the question of the literacy or otherwise of the offending sentence, 
let me make one or two points. I altered the sentence in question because, as the 
Editor of a responsible magazine, I did not feel that I should allow such a sweeping 
and definite statement. After all, I do not suppose Hans Keller can have ever seen 
such interpretations as Pasta’s Norma, Tietjens’s Donna Anna, Malibran’s Leonore, 
Tamagno’s Otello, Maurel’s Falstaff, Faure’s Hamlet and—well the reader can 
probably fill in other famous interpretations which we are lead to believe were among 
the greatest in the history of opera. And therefore ] maintain I was at liberty to 
make that slight alteration. But I apologize for publishing over Mr Keller's 
name, words he did not write. * Fewer’ should of course have read * Few ’.—Ed. 


Mozart's Sforzato 

Mr R. Temple Savage is mistaken. (1) It is quite untrue that ‘the “‘sforzato” 
applying to . . . one note alone’ was unknown at Mozart’s time: see Haydn’s 
symphonies and quartets—or indeed the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture, which Mr Savage 
quotes in his favour: it contains sforzatos, both immediately and intermediately 
repeated, without any intervening or ensuing cancellations, as well as note-groups 
marked f where Mr Savage would expect sfz. (2) In the present instance (at the 
end of Donna Anna’s recitative “Crudele!’), however, Mr Savage is absolutely 
right in saying that ‘Mozart very carefully does not countermand the sign [sf] 
until the next bar.” The sforzato does indeed produce a change of dynamics that 
is not liquidated until the subsequent p. What I said, however, was that three 
successive accents on the three quavers were wrong, and that the sole purpose of 
the sforzato (as distinct from a forte) was to de-accentuate the ensuing quavers 
(even though it generated a higher dynamic level for them). If Mozart had simply 
wanted forte, he would have written f, and if he had intended the musical absurdity 
of repeated accents, he would have written repeated sf’s as he does in the ‘Flute’ 
Overture. For the rest, with a little attention to the structure of the phrase, this 
whole argument would have been quite unnecessary. Hans Keller. 
R. Temple Savage replies: 


Mr Hans Keller says *. . . three successive accents on the three quavers were 
wrong...’ Iam sorry to have to repeat that it is not wrong unless the world’s greatest 
Mozart conductors are also in error: to name only Toscanini, Busch, Kleiber. 

If Mr Keller will look at the fifth bar of the Overture to ‘Die Zauberfléte’ he will 
find ‘sfp’ marked for the wind and Bassi, but for the Violins and Violas ‘sf* on the first 
beat and ‘p’ on the fourth beat. This means, I repeat, that ‘sf’ applies to three whole 
beats. Not, of course, a series of thundering great accents but a distinct accentuation 
of the whole melodic and rhythmic passage, When Mozart means a sharp sudden 
accent he puts ‘fp’ or, more emphatically, ‘sfp.” 

Finally it is a pity Mr Keller indulges in a little gratuitous rudeness in his last 
sentence. 


Open-air Opera 

While a visit to the Verona open-air opera may be as perilous and as frustrating 
as Mr Moon describes it in the July opERA; while at Rome, in Section B of the 
auditorium at the Baths of Caracalla, it is just possible to perceive that an opera 
is in progress in the far distance; there is the more reason to choose the June end 
of the Maggio Musicale at Florence for open-air opera—if one really wants the 
experience. Fortunately the Boboli Gardens do not provide enough space for the 
auditorium to be over-extended. On the contrary, the high steep ridge which 
backs the stage, and the wing of the Pitti Palace which backs the gently rising 
ground of the auditorium contain the sound so satisfactorily that one is able to 
enjoy the contrast between the open air and the heat of an Italian opera house 
without being conscious of any serious defects of audibility. And the horrors of 
the gradinata are absent. 

Mr Moon justifiably implies a rebuke to the travel agents for their failure to 
warn their clients of the possible hardships. Surely he is right. No one should 
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be allowed to book places in the gradinata without being asked whether they ar 
aware that they will have to share twelve inches of stone or concrete with the fee 
of the person sitting behind them. The two English ladies next to us in the Teatm 
Comunale of Florence were in tears. ‘And to think that we were getting this 

en we booked seats at the second highest price.” R. R. Nattrass, Oxford 


Covent Garden's Italian Season 

I cannot understand why the two operas recently performed in Italian at Coven 
Garden have been publicized so much when our own Company can give just a 
good a performance (even better in the case of Aida). 

I saw Aida at Covent Garden in July of last year, and it was in every way superior 


to the so-called Gala performances of this year. Perhaps the audience likes it | 


operas sung in Italian or, what I think is more true, it likes the sound of foreig 
names much better than British ones. If the cast which I saw (Joan Hammond 
Constance Shacklock, James Johnston etc.) could be given the chance to show tha 
they too can sing in Italian, if the public really wants it, there would be no need t 
import foreign singers and charge twice as‘much to see them as on normal occ 
sions. I am not implying that I do not want to hear Tebaldi, Stignani, Gobbj 
Tagliavini or any other great Italian singers, but as Cecil Smith wrote in a recen 
newspaper article, the live performances by famous singers are becoming inferior 
to recordings because they are constantly chasing from one end of the world to 
the other and therefore depriving the public of seeing them at their best. I should 
like to know what your readers think about this matter. 

M. Adams, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilt 


Ettore Ponno 

On a recent visit to Naples, I was distressed to hear that Ettore Ponno had died 
suddenly in New York on May 3 last year, from cerebral haemorrhage. 

Ponno will be well known to members of the forces who visited the San Cark 
from 1943-1945. He sang in the first concert with the San Carlo Orchestra o 
November 21, 1943; and was the Rodolfo at the opening of the opera season on 
December 26 of the same year. He !ater sang in Traviata, Tosca, Butterfly, Faus 
and Lucia di Lammermoor. 

He was always ready to step in at a moments notice in any emergency, and ® 
had plenty in those days when singers were in short supply. In addition, he wa 
a great help to me in re-forming the Orchestra and organizing Orchestral Concerts 

Peter Francis, Southend-on-Sea 


B.B.C. BROADCASTS FOR NOVEMBER 

3 Rigoletto (Home Service), from Sadler's Wells. English libretto OUP, 44 Conduit Street. 2s.% 

5 Fidelio, from the Vienna State Opera. Libretto with English singing version, EML 6s. 

6 Das Rheingold. Recording of the 1955 Bayreuth Festival performance German/English Librew 
Schott, 48 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 3s. 

13 Die Walkiire. Recording of the 1955 Bayreuth Festival performance. German/English librets 
Schott, 48 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 3s. 

15 Mozart and Salieri. 8.8.C. Studio performance. 

16 Der Rosenkavalier, from the Vienna State Opera. German libretto. Boosey & Hawkes, 2% 
Regent Street, London, W.1. 3s. 6d 

17 Cosi fan tutte from Sadler's Wells. 

20 Siegfried. Recording of the 1955 Bayreuth Festival performance. German/English libret® 
Schott, 48 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 3s. 

25 Wozzeck from the Vienna State Opera. Libretto from Universal Edition, 26, Great Pultenty 
Street, W.1 

27 Gé&tterdimmerung. Recording of the 1955 Bayreuth Festival performance. German/Englit 
libretto, Schott, 48, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 3s. 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 
MARIA SANTI 
| (Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 
Voice Production and Full Training for 
OPERA . CONCERT . ORATORIO 
RADIO . ENSEMBLE SINGING 
Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Acadamy of Music, Milan 
| DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, W.1 
For dora ionsiomas write : 44, Westbere Road, London. N.' W.2 2 











ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN 
Wednesday, 30th November, at 8 p.m. 
THE NEW ERA CONCERT SOCIETY LTD. 


present 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


Four Songs from ‘ Canto a Sevilla’’ Turina 
Song Cycle : “‘ Scheherazade *’ Ravel 


ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


conducted by 
RICHARD AUSTIN 
Programme also includes : Concerto Grosso No. 12 in B minor 
(Handel); Symphony No. 10 (unfinished) (Mahler) 


Tickets from Royal Festival Hall (WAT on and Agents, 
prices 12/6, 10/-, 7/6, 5/- and 3 


1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1955 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 
‘ Dinners only 
of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 


‘Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant."’"—Evelyn Laye 























“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”"—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 
Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 


LN RET 


j Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 
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Opera Calendar 


(Subject to alteration) 





10 (m) 
10 (e) 


COVENTGARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 


Carmen 
Rosenkavalier 
Butterfly 
Bartered Bride 
Carmen 


Otello 


Rosenkavalier 
Butterfly 


Turandot 
Rosenkavalier 
Turandot 


Butterfly 


Carmen 
Otello 


Rosenkavalier 
Otello 
Butterfly 


Carmen 
Tannhauser (1) 
Otello 
Rosenkavalier 
Otello 
Butterfly 
Traviata (1) 


Bartered Bride 
Traviata 


Carmen 
Traviata 
Bohéme 
Tannhéuser 


Rosenkavalier 
Tannhauser 
Bohéme 
Hoffmann 
Tannhauser 


Traviata 


ENGLISH 
OPERA GROUP 


Magic Flute 


Faust 
Rigoletto 
Pasquale 


Bohéme 


Onegin ‘7 


Faust 
Magic Flute 
Boheme 


Rigoletto 


Bohéme - 
Rigoletto 

Cosi fan tutte (1) 
Faust 


Cosi fan tutte 
Theatre Royal, 
Bath 


Onegin 

| Let’s make an 
Cosi fan tutte be opera 
Bohéme | 


Rigoletto | 


Magic Flute 
) Theatre Royal, 


Cosi fan tutte Norwic 


a | 
Rigoletto 


Let’s make an 
opera 


Simone 
Boccanegra (1!) 
Faust 


Onegin in 


Boccanegra 
Magic Flute 
Faust 

Bartered Bride 


Boccanegra 


ITALIAN 
OPERA CO. 
——— ee 
Opera House 
Manchester 
Bohéme 


Cavalleria: Pagliag 
Bohéme ¢ 


Butterfly : 
z 


Ne le ig 


Rigoletto 
nit 
igoletto ; 
Cavalleria; Pagliae 
—— —— 
Tosca i 
Boheme Z 
) ane 3 i Pagliad 
valleria; 
Butterfly t 
ae } 
avalleria ; Pagliag 
Bohéme 
Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle 
Bohéme 
Cavalleria ; Paglia 
Bohéme 
Butterfly 
Rigoletto 
Tosca 
Rigoletto 
Cavalleria ; Pagliac 


King’s Glasgow 
Boheme 
Cavalleria ; Paglia 
Bohéme 
Butterfly 
Rigoletto 

Tosca 

Butterfly 
Rigoletto 


Tosca 

Boheme 

Tosca 

Rigoletto 
Cavalleria ; Paglia 
Butterfly 
Cavalleria ; Pagliac 
Bohéme 





RUDOLF STEINER HALL, LONDON. OPERASCHOOL. Cosi fan tutte, November 25 


DAVID LEWIS THEATRE, LIVERPOOL. 


November 2-4. 
RUDOLF STEINER HALL. CHILDREN’S OPERA GROUP. The Toy Man; The Bacher 
Mouse; The Nightingale; The Princess and the Pea, November 9 
ILFORD TOWN HALL. LIBERA DANIELIS OPERA SOCIETY. La Traviata, November ¥! 


VICTORIA ROOMS, CLIFTON. BRISTOL OPERA SCHOOL. Martha, 


LIVERPOOL GRAND OPERA CO. Ivan! 


December 7-10. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Victoria de los Angeles, November 20. Hans Hotter, November? 
Victoria de Los Angeles and Royal Philharmonic, November 30. 
CARL ROSA COMPANY. No details received. 
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SPECTONE 


BRINGS 


Perry 2, PHONIC 


SOUND 
REPRODUCTION 


INTO THE 
HOME 


This new reproducing in- 
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strument was received with 
tremendous enthusiasm at 
the Radio Show as an out- 
standing achievement in 


musical reproduction. 


Using the new E.M.I. “Stereosonic” 
Tape Recordings with their double 
track on which is recorded the 
complete field of sound over the 
full frequency range, it can be 
truly said that here we have the 
greatest advance yet made in the 
faithful reproduction of music. 


Demonstrations can be arranged 
in our theatre or through your 


High Fidelity dealer. 


Write for complete specification of 
this amazing instrument and 
Literature on the SPECTONE 
MAGNETIC TAPE REPRODUCER 
(as illustrated) and the SPECTONE 
5-10 Mullard Amplifiers. 
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3 SSSeses: 
The first recording of scenes from Sir William Walton's opera 
Troilus and Cressida one fre 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF and RICHARD LEWIS Ma 
with MONICA SINCLAIR, GEOFFREY WALLS, JOHN HAUXVELL, LEWIS THOMAS 
PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS MARI 
conducted by the Composer pena 
RENATO 
Act 1: Is Cressida a slave ?; Slowly it all comes back. ORCHE 
Act 2: How can I sleep?; If one last doubt remains ; Now close your arms, 
Act 3: All's well!; Diomede! Father! 33CX1313 conduct 
(Chorus . 
(Recorde 
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A Superb New Viennese performance of Matti 
Die Fledermaus —Johann Strauss 2nd wieder 
ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF, NICOLAI GEDDA and ERICH KUNZ arias an 


with HELMUT KREBS, RITA STREICH, KARL DUNCH, RUDOLF CHRIST Act 1- 
ERICH MAJKUT, FRANZ BOHEIM, LUISE MARTINI 





PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 3 
conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 330X1300- Mattiy 
The Gold 
Act 2— 
FROM THE 1954 FESTIVAL AT AIX-EN-PROVENCE ... Manon”- 
A complete recorded performance of Gounod’s La Sonna 
Mireille — 


JANETTE VIVALDA, NICOLAI GEDDA 


with MICHEL DENS, CHRISTIANE GAYRAUD, MADELEINE IGNAL, 
ANDRE VESSIERES, CHRISTIANE JACQUIN, MARCELLO CORTIS 








Choeurs du Festival d’Aix-en-Provence 
Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
conducted by ANDRE CLUYTENS 330X1299-181 
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The first La Scala LP recording of Puccini’s 
Madama Butterfly 
MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS and NICOLAI GEDDA 


with LUCIA DANIELI, LUISA VILLA, MARIO BORRIELLO, 
RENATO ERCOLANI, MARIO CARLIN, PLINIO CLABASSI, ENRICO CAMPI 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF LA SCALA, MILAN 
7 conducted by HERBERT VON KARAJAN 














1ai3 (Chorus Master : Norberto Mola) 330X1296-8 
(Recorded in co-operation with *‘E.A. Teatro alla Scala"’, Milan) 
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Mattiwilda Dobbs and Rolando Panerai 
with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
iconducted by ALCEO GALLIERA 
UNZ arias and Duets from “* Rigoletto ’—Verdi : 
Act 1—Scene: Pari siamo! Duet: Figlia! Mio padre. 


Scene : Gualtier maldé! Aria: Caro nome che il mio cor. 
Act 4— Final Duet : Chi é mai. 


imei Mattiwilda Dobbs 


The Golden Cockerel "—Rimsky-Korsakov : 
Act 2—Hymn to the sun: All hail to thee, o sunlight gleaming. 


Manon”— Massenet : Act 3—Gavotte : Obéissons, quand leur voix appelle; 
LaSonnambula "— Bellini: Act 2—Berceuse : Sous le ciel tout étoilé. 
Lakmé "— Delibes : 


Act 1—Recit : Les fleurs me paraissent plus belles; 
Aria: Pourquoi dans les grands bois 330X1305 
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GARDINER 
FESTIVAL 
SERVICE, 





LTD. | 
(Sole Representatives of the EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC FESTIVALS) 
OFFER 
TICKETS « ACCOMMODATION - TRAVEL 
for all the 


Leading International Festivals 


1956 
MOZART BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL 


SALZBURG 


January 21st—January 30th 


(Special arrangements for these 200th Anniversary Celebrations, whid 
will include IDOMENEO and LA FINTA SEMPLICE). 


RICHARD WAGNER FESTIVAL 


BAYREUTH 


July 24th—August 25th 


New Production: THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBURG 
THE FLYING DUTCHMAN PARSIFAL 
THE RING OF THE NIBELUNG 


Full details from 


GARDINER FESTIVAL SERVICE LTD 


189, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: REGent 2131 (3 lines) 


San Francisco : New York : Girvan Travel Service 

544 Market Street. 239 Lexington Ave. Toronto. Ontario, 
44 King St. West 

Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Brea® 


Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher Ltd.. Londe 
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At 
ASTRA HOUSE 


where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, there is also a staff of capable assistants all of them 
eager concert and opera fans, who can and do give really 
knowledgeable advice on what particular recording or per- 
formance is best worthy of your attention. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


RECORD STORAGE 
We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.’s 
large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 
twelve records each. 


Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 
10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 


SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 

For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78’s. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what has 
become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 


Please note we do not issue lists ef secondhand records. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace 
and Saville Theatre 


Astra House 
121-123 Shaftesbury Avenue London WC2 


TEMple Bar 3007 
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Why 


I chose 


Grundig 





The highest compliment I pay my Grundig tape 
recorder is to forget its existence. It reproduces 





music with such clarity and fidelity that I might be 
inside the concert hall. I don’t forget its existence 
when I have work to do. I use it for rehearsing 
broadcasts and for all the work that used to 
give me writer’s cramp in the not-so-good 
old pre-Grundig days. 

.. SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


{ GRUNDIG } 


THE FINEST TAPE RECORDERS IN THE WORLD 
* 


See your nearest Grundig dealer 
or write to us for full details 





Model TK 12 
70 GNS. 
plus microphone 
from 6} gns. 
Attractive H.P. ten 











GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. 
Dept. Op. 39-41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.! 


(Electrenics Division, Gas Purification & Sheteey orld.) Got 
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